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A NEW APPROACH TO PAN AMERICANISM* 


For a hundred years there has existed in the Western Hemisphere 
a vision of fraternal unity and co-operation among the American re- 
publics. The first great advocate of Pan Americanism was none other 
than the Liberator of South America, Simon Bolivar, due to whose 
initiative was held the first attempt at a Pan American conference 
in Panama, in 1826. 

It is not my purpose here to trace the history of inter-American 
conferences that have been held since that first one of over a century 
ago. I should like, rather, to indicate to some extent the obstacles 
that have impeded and dwarfed the growth of a rapprochement of the 
American countries, which should by now be a fully rounded and 
firmly established policy supported ardently by all the Americas. I 
should like also to present to my listeners what I have had the temer- 
ity to call a new approach to the problems of Pan American relations. 

Let us be quite frank. Let us in the spirit of frankness admit that 
the United States has, in the past, been the country chiefly responsible 
for checking the growth of inter-American brotherhood. Sometimes 
with the best of intentions, sometimes with not so laudable purposes, 
and so many times fumblingly or even offensively, our country has 
intervened in the affairs of the other Americas. From the unilateral 
Monroe Doctrine, well meant and idealistic, to armed intervention 
in Haiti and Nicaragua; from the “purchase” of the Panama Canal 
Zone to the vain invasions of Mexico in 1916, we have usually 
managed to “put our foot in it,” to offend susceptibilities of our 
neighbors, to awaken their fears and suspicions. Not until the Pan 
American Conference in Montevideo in December, 1933, when, for 
the first time in the history of those conferences, we did not attempt 
to dominate the assembly and control discussion, was there anything 
like enthusiastic participation in those meetings by our sister re- 
publics. That meeting, thanks to the “hands off” policy and the kindly, 
approachable attitude of our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, marked a 
new era in such conferences. Not until the present administration of 
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this country announced its “good neighbor’ policy, and practiced 
what it preached by backing its words with liberalized and just 
action in Cuba, Haiti, and elsewhere, did there exist in the minds 
of our fellow-Americans in other nations any very well-justified 
hope for progress in inter-American relations. 

As we look back on the years, should there be any wonder in our 
hearts that in the twenty American nations outside our own we were 
called imperialists, grasping for power, even for territory? The 
“Colossus of the North” they called our country, a formidable hob- 
goblin ready to devour all that stood in its way. Can we wonder 
at it? And when, avid for commercial opportunity, our business men 
rushed into the Latin-American field during and after the World 
War, when Europe had largely to abandon American markets, the 
record which they and the bankers of our country made there cer- 
tainly did nothing to improve inter-American amity. In a field 
in which there was little competition there was shown almost a total 
lack of knowledge of how to deal with peoples whose ways were 
different, even in business, from our own. Ignorance, brusqueness, 
an attitude of superiority, terms of payment harsh in comparison 
with those which Europeans had granted, poor packing and shipping, 
and even downright dishonesty characterized many of the trans- 
actions of the North American companies who sought to sell or buy 
in the southern markets. The result has been that today, when Euro- 
pean nations—and Japan—are again their competitors in those 
markets, North Americans make little headway—not only because 
those nations can, by cheaper labor costs, outbid our representatives, 
but also because, according to an old Spanish proverb, “a scalded 
cat flees even from cold water.” 

And the record of our bankers in dealing with the other American 
nations—is it not almost enough to turn those nations all against 
us forever? These financiers scrambled over each other to get 
those countries to emit great bond issues, in many cases for amounts 
far in excess of any real need. They obtained these bonds at a 
tremendous discount and gave huge “rakeoffs” to dishonest officials 
of those countries, thus aiding to corrupt the political life of those 
lands as well as involving them in inevitable future financial difficulty. 
Not content with that, they then sold you and me those bonds, im- 
properly secured, at an immense profit. And when the inevitable 
crash came, those nations were all too often loudly proclaimed by 
purchasers of the bonds as corrupt, dishonest, backward, half-civilized. 
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In short, if we will for a time put ourselves in the place of those 
other Americans and coolly assess the past actions and attitudes of 
our government officials, our business men, and our bankers, do we 
not then understand why Pan Americanism has in a hundred years 
made so little growth? Would you not, if you were a Peruvian, an Ar- 
gentinean, a Chilean, have fear and suspicion of this country of ours? 

But a new era has, I think, begun. This has been brought about 
by five factors: (1) The very beneficial effects of the Pan American 
Conference of 1933; (2) the “good neighbor” policy and deeds of 
our government under President Roosevelt; (3) our present failure 
to make progress in commercial dealings with our American neigh- 
bors; (4) the rapid growth of airway communications with those 
neighbors in the past two years, which makes its possible to trans- 
port mail, human beings, and even merchandise in exceedingly 
short time from one country to the other ; and (5) a decidedly marked 
awakening of the citizens of our country to the present and future 
importance of the other nations of the hemisphere. 

Our great trouble has been in the past that Pan Americanism 
has been based far too much on political policies and on commercial 
profits, and especially on too little real knowledge of what our fellow- 
Americans are like, what their accomplishments have been and are. 

I, therefore, advocate as the new approach to Pan Americanism, 
or as the new Pan Americanism, the cultural approach, a study of 
the social, educational, literary, and artistic life in Spanish and Portu- 
guese America. I especially urge that our young folks engage in 
such study, not in a forced, abstract way, but from a very human 
standpoint. Youth is the time in which foreign life has particular 
appeal. “What is life like in other countries?” is a question that 
young folks ask with real enthusiasm and interest. I am very glad 
to tell you that in the high schools of this great city there are some 
five or six thousand young folks who have voluntarily banded them- 
selves together as members of forty Pan American clubs in their 
respective schools and in their city-wide Pan American Student 
League, moved entirely by the questions, What are the other Amer- 
icans like? How do they live? What are their social customs, their 
music, their art, their literature? How do our contemporaries spend 
their time? What are the products of their countries? What do they 
know about us? We want to know them all better. How can we? 

They ask these questions intelligently and proceed to try to answer 
them. Unfortunately, in the crowded curriculum of our schools 
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at present it is still impossible for them to study Pan American 
history and they have little opportunity even to study the geography, 
physical or economic, of the other Americas. Such studies, as 
electives, for which credit was granted, under the guidance of able 
teachers, certainly should, in my opinion, be established. 

These young people are acquiring an insight into real Pan 
Americanism which most of their parents have never had. They 
are corresponding with hundreds of their contemporaries in Spanish- 
American lands, in both English and Spanish. They invite to address 
them men and women who are experts in knowledge of the other 
Americas. A current of sympathetic understanding with those 
countries is growing stronger day by day. 

Can you, mothers and fathers of these young folks, answer such 
questions as the following? Your sons and daughters who are mem- 
bers of the Pan American Student League can give you the answers 
if you do not know them. 

What is the largest city south of the Rio Grande? How many 
inhabitants has it? Who was the Emerson of South America? What 
part did our Horace Mann play in the life of Argentina? What 
universities of the New World are older than Harvard? What is the 
world’s leading coffee port? Where is the highest railway tunnel in the 
world? What are the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine? What 
is considered the most beautiful harbor city in the world? Where 
did the navel orange originate? How long does it take to fly from 
New York to Havana? To Santo Domingo? To Caracas? To Lima? 
To Buenos Aires? What is the origin of the name of Venezuela? 
Where is found the oldest living example of plant life in all the 
world? Who were the Mayas, the Aztecs, the Incas? Where are 
emeralds mined in abundance in Spanish America? Where may one 
go rowing on beautiful canals of ancient origin? What Mexican 
artists are famous? What great Peruvian poet was recently killed? 
What season now prevails in Argentina? What are the schools of 
Argentina like? In what Spanish-American city was recently in- 
augurated a marvelous Palace of Fine Arts, including a National 
Theatre? What city has the finest opera house in the New World? 
What Spanish-American country has no external debt and has felt 
but slightly the depression? What recent Spanish-American novels 
have been translated into English? What are some of the best books 
of travel on Chile, Mexico, Brazil, the Andes? What is the oldest 
American city? Who were Balboa, O’Higgins, San Martin, Pizarro? 
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What Spanish-American cities recently celebrated their third cente- 
naries? What is the “Christ of the Andes,” and where is it? What is 
the Pan American Highway project? Where is found a system of 
underground railways? What Spanish-American countries export 
fruit to the United States? What country exports wheat and other 
grains to Europe and the United States? Where are nitrates easily 
mined in abundance? How much United States capital is invested 
in Latin-American enterprises? What are the characteristic dances 
of Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Brazil? What great musical organiza- 
tions are there in Santiago de Chile? In what Spanish-American 
countries are spoken films being successfully produced? What valu- 
able woods are produced in Central America? What are the Pampas? 

Such questions could be multiplied indefinitely in number. The 
members of the Pan American Student League turn their inquiring 
minds to the quest for information on such topics. 

And then what? you may ask. Well, then in so doing they come 
soon to a realization that in the other American countries live cul- 
tured, progressive peoples, amid unlimited natural resources, young in 
spirit and able in accomplishment. They know that North Americans 
look rather silly when assuming an attitude of superiority toward 
such peoples, whose history is older than ours, whose aspirations and 
accomplishments in many ways are the equal of or superior to our 
own. They derive from readings, lectures, and discussions the con- 
ception of courteous, charming, hospitable fellow-Americans. From 
corresponding with young folks of their own age they become well 
acquainted with them. In a word, they learn to respect and like the 
other Americans despite the abyss that is supposed to separate our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization from their Iberian civilization. 

In the establishment of cultural and social relationships, far more 
than in political or commercial ties, is found the new approach to 
and the new hope for real Pan Americanism. And especially is this 
true if these contacts are established between the young folks of the 
different American countries. If Pan Americanism is built on such 
relationships, with the youth of all the Americas as the chief point 
of contact, then future peace, solidarity, and good-fellowship are 
assured to the Western Hemisphere. Thus the jangling and even 
murderous discord prevalent in the Old World will be warded off 
forever from the New. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
New York City 











BAJO EL CIELO MALAGUENO 


Lo mas tipico que se ve por las calles de Vigo son esas lavanderas 
de contornos gallegos y zapatillas azules que llevan airosas bultos 
enormes de ropa en la cabeza; lo mas tipico por las calles de Sevilla 
son las sefioritas de peineta y de mantilla; en Cordoba el sombrero 
cordobés ; en Malaga el vendedor ambulante de pescados. 

No hay nada mas malaguefio en Malaga que ese vendedor de pes- 
cados que lleva faja roja, pantalones de denim azul con parchos en las 
rodillas, la cabeza emboinada, las manos en la cintura balanceando los 
dos cestos que cuelgan a los lados de los codos y en la boca aquel estri- 
billo que llena el aire de estruendos : “Pescada, pescada fresca, langos- 
tinos, chanquetes y boquerones.” Ese vendedor de pescados es tan 
inmortal como la lavandera gallega, la peineta y la mantilla sevillana y 
el sombrero cordobés. Lo ha inmortalizado el pintor, el musico, mas 
que nada aquella danza de La Argentina en que la malaguefiita vende 
sus pescados y regatea y luego descansa sus cestos para bailar. 

Pero mas interesante que el vendedor de pescados que tanto llama 
la atencién al turista, es la historia que deja tras si, historia triste y 
alegre a la vez, la historia del Palo, una pequefia aldea de pescadores 
que aunque solo queda a unas tres o cuatro millas de Malaga y produce 
el mejor pescado que se come alli; esta tan aislada, tan olvidada, que 
no solo el turista, sino hasta los mismos malaguefios la desconocen. 

Casitas blancas, blanquisimas, clavadas en la arena; palefias de tez 
quemada que acompaifian la cancién flamenca con el fri-fri de las ropas 
en la tabla de lavar; un cielo y un mar azulisimos; en la arena los 
hombres que tiran de las redes; en lontananza las velas de cientos de 
barquitos que aprovechan la calma del mar para pescar: eso es el Palo. 

Los palefios no saben leer ni escribir; pocos han visto una corrida 
de toros. Decid a un palefio: “Mafiana me voy a Madrid.” “Ah,” con- 
testa y los ojos le brillan al hablar, “se va usted a los madriles ; dichoso 
usted.” Pero el palefio no tiene mas idea de lo que es Madrid ni donde 
esta que un esquimal, y cuando dice, “Se va usted a los madriles,” 
quiere decir, “Se va usted muy lejos, a donde se esta bien.” Y si el 
palefio es republicano o socialista lo es porque tal vez crea que ha de 
aumentar “la pescada” porque lo sea. Mas alla de esa mar y “esa 
pescada” sabe el palefio muy poco. 

A los primeros albores del dia salen los palefios en sus barcas a 
tender las redes, cantando flamencas mientras baten los remos a la mar. 
Tendida ya la red, vuelven a tierra para tirar de ella, soga al hombro, 
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poco a poco, los pies descalzos, los pantalones arrollados a las rodillas, 
en fila, el que esta a la cabeza substituyendo a intérvalos al de la cola. 
El tirar de la red es como el vaivén de las olas—ritmico, incansable, 
seguro. Dia tras dia, afio tras afio tiran esos hombres de esa red. Y 
mientras tiran en silencio la mente fija sdlo en lo que traera. En la 
buena temporada viene repleta de pescaditos que saltan y se agitan 
haciendo brillar sus escamas a la luz del sol. Los hombres se alegran 
entonces y se agrupan ante el capataz que vende a subasta la pesca. 
“Quince pesetas,” empieza el capataz. “Quince,” dice un vendedor 
ambulante. “Quince,” repite el capataz, “Rafael ha dicho quince.” 
“Veinte,” dice otra voz. “Veinte,” repite el capataz, “;Quién dice 
veinte y cinco?” “Veinte y cinco,” contesta otro comprador. “Veinte 
y cinco, veinte y cinco,” sigue gritando el capataz, “Manuel, tu que 
dices, di treinta, hombre,” dirigiéndose a unos ojos que parecen vacilar. 
“Treinta,” dice Manuel resolviéndose al fin. “Manuel se la lleva por 
treinta,” anuncia el capataz. Y Manuel coloca los pescados en sus 
cestos, se cuelga éstos de los codos y poniéndose las manos en la cin- 
tura se va a Malaga a vender y a regatear mientras los pescadores 
vuelven a la barca y a la mar para tender de nuevo la red. 

Al anochecer se realiza la ultima subasta del dia. Si éste ha sido 
bueno cada pescador recibe sus quince o veinte pesetas y un buen 
pufiado de pescados para la cena de su familia. Si ha sido un mal dia 
su parte no llega a veces a una peseta y cuatro o cinco sardinitas que el 
buen capataz le coloca en la mano. Pero buena o mala la ganancia, el 
pescador se adereza los pantalones y marcha aprisa a casa apretando 
en el pufio la cena. 

En la casa le espera su mujer, aquella mujercita de tez bronceada 
que entonaba ante la tina la cancién flamenca. ; Qué traera? se pre- 
gunta con zozobra. Si nota que el marido trae un buen pufiado de 
pescados se alegra pensando que también estaran Ilenos los bolsillos. 
La cena de aquel dia es una buena cena : pescados fritos en aceite, arroz, 
café y hasta vino. Esa noche sale el marido a la taberna a charlar y a 
beber aguardiente con sus amigos. Tal vez llegue a casa mareado, 
dando tumbos. Pero la muier le ha de mirar con indulgencia. Se lo 
merece, se dice, mientras cuenta de nuevo las pesetas que ha guardado 
en el pafiuelo. 

Pero si ha sido escasa la pesca no hay pescado frito en la cena esa 
noche, ni vino. La mujer echa el pescado en el arroz y luego gozan 
marido y mujer de un sabroso arroz con pescado mientras ella se 
pregunta qué se ha de hacer mafiana. Una peseta, dos, para preparar 
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tres comidas, un problema para la pobre mujercita. Si siguen los 
malos dias, se dice, se ha de buscar un empleo como sirvienta 0 coci- 
nera que ha de traer una peseta mas todos los dias, y algunos comesti- 
bles, un pufiado de esto, una racién de aquello, un platano y un biz- 
cochito—los restos de la cena de los amos—que se ha de llevar a casa, 
honestamente a veces, a hurtadillas las demas. 

Tanto el marido como la mujer olvidan la mala temporada tan 
pronto llega la buena, y entonces la mujer va de tiendas, se compra un 
manto de seda de muchos colorines, unas zapatillas y unos pendientes, 
mientras el marido come y bebe a su contento. La economia no entra 
en la filosofia palefia. Cuando hay peseta a gozar de ella, cuando no la 
hay, queda un consuelo: la buena estacién vendra. 

Esa es la vida del Palo, dia tras dia, afio tras afio, como esa mar 
azul que le es testigo noche y dia, a veces implacable y borrascosa, otras 
suave y serena como un plato. Los hijos de los pescadores se hacen 
pescadores y apenas puede hablar el nietecito aprende a decir: Yo voy 
a ser pescador como Papa y Abuelito. 

Y Malaga que compra el pescado del Palo y regatea con el pescador 
ambulante, vive ajena al pescador. “Son fresquesitos, sefiora,” dice el 
vendedor ambulante que ha inspirado canciones y danzas y postales de 
Malaga, “acabaitos de salir de la mar, y baratos que son a doce reales.” 
“Una peseta y no mas,” le contesta la sefiora. “Toémelos usted por diez 
reales, vamos, sefiora.” “Ya le he dicho a usted, una peseta y no mas.” 
“Gana usted, sefiora, suyos son por cuatro reales, y quede usted con 
Dios.” Y el vendedor ambulante se va llenando el aire de estruendos 
con se estribillo: “Pescada, pescada fresca, langostinos, chanquetes y 
boquerones.” 


Maria GANDiA 
New York City 








NEW MEXICAN SPANISH COPLAS POPULARES 


The Spanish copia is the shortest lyric composition in the Spanish 
language. The term denotes any short poetic composition of a popular 
character in one single strophe or stanza, as a rule in octosyllabic 
meter, although shorter meters are also used. In Spanish tradition 
since the sixteenth century the most common are the cuartetas, octo- 
syllabic quatrains with verses 2 and 4 in assonance or rhyme. This 
octosyllabic quatrain is the modern Spanish copla par excellence, the 
most popular type of the coplas wherever Spanish is spoken. Next in 
popularity and importance in Spanish tradition are the sixain, an octo- 
syllabic strophe of six verses, and the seguidilla, or quatrain of two 
heptasyllabic verses that alternate with two pentasyllabic verses. 

The popular coplas constitute one of the outstanding manifesta- 
tions of the soul of Spain. They are the philosophy of the common 
people expressed in lyric form. The people express in the coplas 
populares all their life philosophy, all their feelings and sentiments, 
their joys and sorrows. Hundreds of them have come down from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with little or no change. They 
have become a fixed type of coplas, real traditional coplas, as old as 
the ballads, proverbs, and riddles, that express certain fixed ideas and 
traits of Spanish character. It is of course true that the coplas often 
express emotions, feelings, ideas that are universal, but they always 
express the spirit of Spain: stoicism, Christian faith and resignation, 
mysticism, chivalry, loyalty to family and country of birth or origin, 
democracy, charity, fidelity in love, love of nature, humor. 

The copla is a lyric manifestation, and new ones based on the old 
ones or entirely new coplas are being composed all the time. Very 
often, therefore, although keeping its form it changes its substance. 
The popular poets compose them at will. An Andalusian copla, a 
seguidilla, says: 


Del polvo de la tierra 
saco yo coplas. 
No bien se acaba una, 
ya tengo otra. 


In New Mexican Spanish tradition there are only two common 
types of coplas, the quatrains and the sixains, both in the traditional 
octosyllabic meter, and with varying assonance or rhyme arrange- 
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ments. There are some in other metrical forms, even in pentasyllabic 
quatrains, such as the popular and well-known copla, 


Ojitos negros, 
firme color, 
mucho te quiere 
mi coraz6n. 


But only the quatrains and sixains in octosyllabic meter are really 
popular, and the quatrain is by far the most popular, not only in New 
Mexico, but in all Spanish-speaking countries. The great popularity 
of the octosyllabic quatrain type of copla in New Mexico is another 
eloquent example of the persistence of Spanish tradition in this corner 
of the Spanish world. 

Although the vigor of Spanish tradition in New Mexico is strongly 
manifested in all branches of folklore, we see it at its best, with all its 
traditional creative force, in the coplas populares. The traditional 
ballads of Spain are well known in New Mexico. I myself have col- 
lected eighty-eight versions of eighteen different traditional Spanish 
ballads in New Mexico." Of New Mexican coplas, however, I have 
just prepared for publication twelve hundred and fifty, and, of these, 
over two hundred are traditional, that is, they have exactly or approxi- 
mately the same form in Spain and other parts of the Spanish-speaking 
world, The traditional coplas are continued in New Mexico in the 
same way as the ballads in the memory of the people. They are recited 
and sung on festive occasions, at baptisms, wedding festivities, dances, 
and other merrymaking occasions. But the creative age of the coplas 
has not ended. They are still being created, and in all probability 
always will be as long as Spanish is spoken in New Mexico. 

The Spanish coplas populares are called in New Mexico versos. 
The peninsular Spanish expression, echar coplas, to recite or sing 
coplas populares, very frequently in competition, reciting or singing 
old and traditional versions and others of recent composition or impro- 
vised for the moment, is in New Mexico echar versos. A large num- 
ber of the traditional Spanish coplas known in New Mexico are com- 
mon property. Everybody knows them. Those who know them by 
the hundred, and can improvise new ones, however, are the profes- 
sional or semiprofessional cantadores, versistas, or puetas (poetas) 
populares. The cantador or pueta was a regular institution in New 


1 See Hispanta, XV (1932), 89-102. 
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Mexico up to the end of the nineteenth century. He was frequently 
also a guitarrista who played the guitar as he sang his versos. At 
baptisms, wedding ceremonies, and dances, it was usually the custom 
to have a professional cantador who sang the versos and a guitarrista 
or a violinista, or both, who played the accompaniment. At baptismal 
ceremonies the padrinos returning from Church deliver the baptized 
child to the parents, saying that the child who was formerly a Moor is 
now a Christian, and then a series of versos, some of which are tra- 
ditional, follow. At weddings the procedure is similar. The padrinos 
deliver the novios or newlyweds to their parents, express the hope that 
they will be happy and live a Christian life, and then the dancing and 
singing of versos follow. There are some well-known series of versos 
for the entrega de novios, apparently traditional. 

One of the never-to-be-forgotten experiences of my Spanish folk- 
lore expedition to Spain in the year 1920 was a day and evening spent 
at Calatafiazor, the old Castilian-Arabic frontier village in the prov- 
ince of Soria. It was a festival day, and in Spain, just as in New 
Mexico, a festival day means as a rule three or more festival days and 
nights. The village was full of people. All that night and all next day 
and night there was dancing in the plaza. 

I know little of the history of Spanish folk dances so I made no 
attempt to study this aspect of tradition. There was, however, one 
dance, called danza de corrillo, that had a great resemblance to the 
old New Mexican valse despacio. Several couples, no definite number, 
held hands in a circle and walked around slowly in step with the music 
of the guitarra, and at a regular repetition of the monotonous rhythm 
with quicker tempo the couples broke the circle and danced in pairs, 
either holding hands or separated. In the New Mexican valse despacio 
the circles are always of two couples and in the quick tempo repetition 
the couples dance holding in the usual manner. 

The most conspicuous figures were the guitarristas and at the same 
time cantadores. These survivals of Spanish tradition were not those 
one sees in the woodcuts of old books, those we hear and read about. 
They were the actual guwitarristas and cantadores in flesh and blood, 
executing their art, “doing their stuff.” I could see no difference be- 
tween them and the New Mexican Spanish guitarristas and cantadores 
that I have seen and heard so many times. There they were, the tra- 
ditional popular musicians and singers of Spain, in the eastern fron- 
tiers of Old Castile, the flesh and blood and the spiritual brothers of 
the New Mexican mitsicos and cantadores, of the Argentine Gaucho 
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guitarrista and cantador about whom we hear so much, and other 
popular artists of their kind. 

At one of the houses there were two guitarristas, and as cantadores 
they were in competition during the hour I visited the place. The 
coplas they sang were of the love and courtship types that one hears 
anywhere in the Spanish-speaking world today, if one may judge from 
the published collections of popular coplas, or short four-, five-, or 
six-verse strophes, usually in octosyllabic meter. “Estdén echando 
coplas” (“They are singing popular verses”), the people said. In New 
Mexico the usual expression is echar versos, as already noted. Among 
the many coplas that I heard were the two following, both of which 
have versions almost identical in New Mexico: 


Nadie diga en este mundo, 
“De esta agua no beberé.” 
Por muy turbia que la vea 
puede apretarle la sed. 


Esta noche sofié un suefio, 
el mas feliz de mi vida; 
sofé que estaba durmiendo 
junto a la Virgen Maria. 


The similar New Mexican versos, one of which was published by 
me in 1913, are the following : 


Nadie diga en este mundo, 
“De esta agua no beberé.” 
Por revuelta que la vea 
le puede apretar la sed.? 


Antenoche tuve un suefio 
el mas feliz de mi vida; 
sofié que estaba sentado 
junto a la Virgen Maria. 


In the following pages I give numerous examples of New Mexican 
Spanish versos. These are only a few pearls from this rich field of 
popular lyric poetry, quite often traditional, but as Cervantes says, 
“por el hilo se sacaré el ovillo,” or “from the thread we can judge the 
quality of the skein.” 


2 Journal of American Folklore, XXVI (1913), 114. 
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One could easily classify the New Mexican versos to fit the classi- 
fications and studies made by Rodriguez Marin of peninsular Spanish 
coplas populares.* The examples that I give below are classified under 
the following general groups or classes : 


I. Versos that express happy and hopeful love. 
II. Versos that express unhappy and rejected love. 
III. Philosophic and proverbial versos. 
IV. Religious versos. 
V. Humorous and burlesque versos. 
VI. Versos that express pride and love for Castile. 


I transcribe the New Mexican Spanish versos in the standard 
Spanish orthography. The exact phonetic forms can be transcribed 
only in phonetic characters. See my “Studies in New Mexican Span- 
ish,” published in the Revue de Dialectologie Romane (1909-14). 
Part I, “Phonology,” has been published in a recent Spanish transla- 
tion: Estudios sobre el espaol de Nuevo Méjico (Buenos Aires, 
1930). Invariable dialectic forms, for the most part archaic forms, 
such as afiudar for anudar, dites for diste, emprestar for prestar, and 
vide for vi, however, are not discarded. The ordinary metrical rules 
involving the common use of synalepha and syneresis, synalepha and 
compensation between verses, etc., are the same in New Mexican 
Spanish popular poetry and in the popular poetry of peninsular Spain. 


I. VERSOS THAT EXPRESS HAPPY AND HOPEFUL LOVE 


1. Antenoche a media noche 3. De las estrellas del cielo 
vide luz en tu ventana. he de bajar una o dos, 
Era la luz de tus ojos, para hacerte una corona 
lucero de la mafiana. como la del Nifio Dios. 

2. Antenoche fui a tu casa, 4. De la manzana mordi, 
tres golpes le di al candao. del vino bebi una gota; 
No estas buena para amores, del besito que te di 
tienes el suefio pesao. dulce me qued6 la boca. 


® See Francisco Rodriguez Marin, “Juan del Pueblo” (article first published 
in 1880), and “La Copla” (first published in 1910), in Miscelénea de Andalucia 
(Madrid, 1927), pp. 125-54 and 207-54. 
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5. Dicen que no nos queremos 
porque no nos ven bailar. 
A tu corazén y al mio 
les debian de preguntar. 


6. Dices que me quieres tanto, 
no me subas tan arriba, 
que las hojas en el arbol 
no duran toda la vida. 
Nomas un verano duran, 
hasta que el aire las tira. 


7. El clavel que tu me dites 
el dia de la Ascension, 
no fué clavel, sino clavo, 
que clavé mi corazon. 


8. El dia que tu nacites 
nacieron todas las flores; 
y en la pila del bautismo 
cantaron los risuefiores. 


9. Eres chiquita y bonita, 
y asi como eres te quiero; 
parece que eres hechita 
por las manos de un platero. 





HISPANIA 


10. Eres linda entre las lindas, 
linda sin comparaci6n ; 
lindos tu padre y tu madre, 
linda tu generacion. 


11. Pajaro que vuelas alto 
y en el pico llevas flores, 
llévale este papelito 
al duefio de mis amores. 


12. Dicen que lo negro es triste, 
yo digo que no es verdad ; 
tu tienes los ojos negros 
y eres mi felicidad. 


13. ; Qué dichosa carta escrita ! 
j Quién fuera dentro de ti, 
para darle mil abrazos 
al angel que te ha de abrir! 


14. Voy a escribirte una carta 
acordandome de ti; 
dale un besito a mi nombre 
y haz de cuenta que yo fui. 


Il. VERSOS THAT EXPRESS UNHAPPY AND REJECTED LOVE 


15. Cada vez que cae la tarde 
me dan ganas de llorar ; 
este corazon cobarde 
no lo puedo sujetar. 


16. Cantando la chara estaba 
porque penas no tenia. 
Si esa dicha fuera mia 
otro gallo me cantara. 


17. Hasta la cama en que duermo 
se compadece de mi, 
de las vueltas que me doy 
acordandome de ti. 


18. Levantate de mafiana 
y veras mi patio regado 
con lagrimas de mis ojos; 
toda la noche he llorado. 


19. ; Mal haya la ropa negra, 
y el sastre que la corté! 
Mi negrita tiene luto 
sin haberme muerto yo. 


20. ; Qué malas entrajfias tienes, 
al decir que te amo poco, 
sabiendo, morena ingrata, 
que tu amor me tiene loco! 
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21. Si porque te quiero quieres 
que yo la muerte reciba, 
hagase tu voluntad ; 
muera yo porque otro viva. 


22. Toma esta Ilavita de oro 
y abre mi pecho y veras, 
lo que te estimo y te quiero 
y el mal pago que me das. 


23. Tres meses hay que te vi, 
tres meses que estoy sufriendo. 
Mientras no me des el si 
siempre estaré padeciendo. 


24. Ya la luna tiene cuernos, 
y el lucero la acompafia. 
j Ay, qué triste queda un hombre 
cuando una huera lo engafia! 


III. PHILOSOPHIC AND PROVERBIAL VERSOS 


25. Cuando un pobre se emborracha 


y un rico en su compafiia, 
la del pobre es borrachera, 
la del rico es alegria. 


26. Cuatro palomitas blancas, 
sentadas en un romero, 
una a la otra se decian: 
“No hay amor como el primero.” 


27. El amor y el interés 
se fueron al campo un dia; 
pudo mas el interés 
que el amor que le tenia. 


28. El que enamora y no da 
no puede cobrar un celo; 
antes debe agradecer 
que lo quieran pelo a pelo. 


29. En esta vida emprestada 
es de la ciencia la llave 
el que sabe que no sabe 
y el que no sabe nada. 


30. Hay palos que son dichosos 
y hay palos que no lo son; 
de los unos hacen lefia 
y de los otros carbén. 


31. Ninguno cante victoria 
aunque en el estribo esté, 
que algunos en el estribo 
se suelen quedar a pie. 


32.. Si Dios me diera dinero 
como arenas tiene el mar, 
gastaria como un loco, 
todos los dias un real. 


33. Si yo tuviera un peral 
te mandaria una pera; 
porque el que de amor espera 
de amor va a desesperar. 


34. Tengo una cadena de oro 
y una Ilavita de plata. 
El amor que bien se afiuda 
con trabajo se desata. 


35. Un pato se eché a nadar 
y otro volé diciendo: 
— Hay muchos que sin pensar 
pagan las que estan debiendo. 
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IV. RELIGIOUS VERSOS 


So many coplas of this class are sung in New Mexico, especially 
those that refer to the Virgin Mary and to the Holy Family, that I 
shall give here only six, three of them coplas de Navidad, or Christmas 
coplas, of those sung by the shepherds in the popular play Los Pas- 
tores. These last three are in hexasyllabic sixains, quatrains with the 


last two verses repeated. 


36. La Virgen de los Dolores 


quiere mucho a los Manueles, 
porque se llama su hijo 
Manolito de los Reyes. 


39. Voy para el portal 
con gusto infinito, 
a llevarle al Nifio 
este corderito ; 
a llevarle al Nifio 


37. Madre mia de los Dolores, este corderito. 


Tu has de ser mi intercesora. 
En la hora de mi muerte 
tu me defiendas, Sefiora. 


40. Voy para el portal 
con gusto y anhelo, 


38. ; Qué quieren con San Antonio, a llevarle al Nijfio 


que tanto se acuerdan de él? 
San Antonio esta en la gloria. 
j Quién estuviera con él! 


este caramelo; 
a llevarle al Nifio 
este caramelo. 


41. Voy para el portal 
con mucha alegria, 
a ver a Jesus, 
a José y Maria; 
a ver a Jesus, 
a José y Maria. 


V. HUMOROUS AND BURLESQUE VERSOS 


42. Antenoche fui a tu casa 
tres ocasiones por verte, 
y me dijo tu hermanita: 
— Ya ese gallo no divierte. 


43. Asémate a esa ventana, 
mira lo que estan vendiendo: 
los calzones de tu amante, 
hechos un vivo remiendo. 


44. En la ciudad de no sé onde 
adoran no sé qué santo; 
le rezaban no sé qué, 
y le ofrecian no sé cuanto. 


45. Estos muchachitos de ora, 
cabecitas de algodén, 
no le dan provecho al mundo, 
ni al diablo, ni a la nacién. 
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46. Estrellita reluciente, 49. No te vistas, gavilan, 
que alumbras el callejon. ni te pongas mi corona, 
A las bonitas un beso, porque te vas a quedar 
a las feas un guanton. como el que chiflé en la loma. 
47. La que se casa con viejo 50. Un tonto me pidié un beso, 
ha de tener dos trabajos: yo no se lo quise dar, 
el sobarle las rodillas, porque los besos de tonto 
y estirarle los zancajos. saben a huevos sin sal. 
48. La vecina de aqui enfrente 51. ; Valgame Dios de los cielos ! 
compr6 un gato muy barato, gcOmo quieren que yo cante, 
y le dijo a su marido: con la barriga vacia 
— Mira, hijito, tu retrato. y el pellejito tirante? 


VI. VERSOS THAT EXPRESS PRIDE AND LOVE FOR CASTILE 


Love and pride for Castile sometimes appear in New Mexican 
tradition, showing that the old Castilian motherland has not been for- 
gotten. A rose in New Mexico is usually called rosa de Castilla, Cas- 
tile rose. The beauty of a lover’s locks of hair is frequently compared 
to a beautiful rose from Castile. 


52. De los chinos de tu frente 
me daras una semilla, 
para sembrar en Oriente 
una rosa de Castilla. 


The lover herself may be compared in the lyrical coplas to a Castile 
rose that has just come to bloom. 


53. Rosa de Castilla en rama, 
acabada de reventar, 
jcémo a mi vida te quiero, 
y no te puedo olvidar ! 


The pride for the old motherland is even more eloquently ex- 
pressed in the following six-verse copla from Taos: 


54. Si porque me ves con teguas 
me desprecias, vida mia, 
el domingo me veras 
con zapatos de chalia, 
pisando la misma tierra 
que pisan los de Castilla. 
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The fifty-four coplas populares above given are enough to illus- 
trate the wide range of human experience and ideas that they express. 
They are also good examples of popular New Mexican Spanish liter- 
ary art at its best, still in the creative epoch; for in spite of the fact 
that many are traditional, many more are native in substance if not in 
form. Of the foregoing fifty-four, two are similar to peninsular Span- 
ish forms, Nos. 22 and 26, while eighteen, or 33 per cent of the total, 
have either absolutely identical or practically identical forms in Cas- 
tile, Aragon, Andalucia, and Argentina. These eighteen are traditional 
beyond a doubt and have come down from the centuries of Spanish 
colonization in America, the sixteenth and seventeenth, in the same 
way as the traditional ballads, prayers, folk tales, etc. 

I give below a few of the peninsular Spanish and American-Span- 
ish versions that are identical or almost identical to the New Mexican 
versions. 

New Mexican Spanish copla 2 has the following form in Anda- 
lucia: 


Anoche estuve en tu puerta, 
tres golpes di en el candado; 
para tener amor, nifia, 
tienes el suefio pesado.* 


New Mexican Spanish copla 5 has the following form in Aragén: 


Piensan que no nos queremos 
porque no nos ven hablar ; 
a tu coraz6n y al mio 
se lo deben preguntar.® 


New Mexican Spanish coplas 7 and 8 have the same identical forms 
in Aragon and Andalucia.® 

New Mexican Spanish copla 13 has the following form in Anda- 
lucia : 





* Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaioles (5 vols., Sevilla, 1882), copla 
4165. 


5 Jiménez de Aragén, Cancionero aragonés (Zaragoza, 1925), p. 109, copla 48. 
6 [bid., p. 143, copla 3; p. 146, copla 35; and Rodriguez Marin, Cantos popu- 
lares espatioles, coplas 1501, 1808. 
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Papelito venturoso, 
ij quién fuera dentro de ti, 
para darle mil abrazos 
al angel que te ha de abrir !” 


New Mexican Spanish copla 17 has the following form in Argen- 
tina : 


Sélo la cama en que duermo 
se compadece de mi, 
porque en ella gimo y lloro 
desde que mi bien perdi.® 


New Mexican Spanish copla 24 has the following form in Anda- 
lucia and Argentina : 


j Qué alta que va la luna 
y el lucero en su compafia ! 
j Qué triste se queda un hombre 
cuando una mujer lo engajfia !® 


The Andalusian version given by Fernan Caballero is very simi- 
lar.'° 

New Mexican Spanish copla 25 has absolutely the same identical 
form in Andalucia and La Mancha™ and another form similar to it 
in Andalucia and Argentina.** The Argentine version is the fol- 
lowing : 


Cuando se emborracha un pobre 
todos dicen : — ; Borrachén! 
Cuando se emborracha un rico: 
— ; Qué alegrito va el sefior! 


7 Ibid., copla 3565. 


8 Alfonso Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos (Buenos Aires, 
1926), copla 843. 


® Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espanoles, copla 6240; Alfonso Carrizo, 
op. cit., copla 700. 


10 Fernan Caballero, Cuentos y poesias populares andaluces (Leipzig, 1887), 
p. 231. 
11 Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaiioles, copla 6659 ; Eusebio Vasco, 
Treinta mil cantares populares (2 vols., Valdepefias, 1930), copla 2884.: hen 
12 Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espatolas (11 vols., Sevilla-Madrid, 
1883-86), V, 78; Alfonso Carrizo, op. cit., copla 252. ate 
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New Mexican Spanish copla 27 has the following form in Aragon: 


El amor y el interés 
salieron al campo un dia; 
pudo mas el interés 
que el amor que me tenias.** 





New Mexican Spanish copla 31 has absolutely the same identical 
form in Andalucia and Argentina."* 

New Mexican Spanish copla 36 has exactly the same form in 
Andalucia.*® 

New Mexican Spanish copla 38 has the following form in Anda- 
lucia and La Mancha: 


2 Qué tienes con San Antonio, 
que tanto te acuerdas de él? 
San Antonio esta en la gloria. 

j Quién estuviera con él !*¢ 


New Mexican Spanish copla 44 has the following form in Castile: 


Alli arriba, no sé donde, 
se encuentra no sé qué santo, 
que le rezan no sé qué, 

y se gana no sé cuanto."* 


In Argentina it has the following form: 


En la iglesia no sé donde 
se alaba no sé qué santo; 
rezandole no sé qué 
se gana no sé qué tanto.’* 


New Mexican Spanish copla 50 has the following version in 
Andalucia : 


18 Jiménez Aragén, op. cit., p. 394, copla 40A. There is a similar version 
from La Mancha. See Eusebio Vasco, op. cit., copla 3506. 

14 Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaioles, copla 6830; Fernan Caba- 
Hero, Cuentos y poesias populares andaluces, p. 123; Alfonso Carrizo, op. cit., 
copla 1140. 

18 Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espatoles, copla 6436. 

18 Jbid., copla 6436; Eusebio Vasco, op. cit., copla 1131. 

17 Gabriel Maria Vergara, Cantares populares de Castilla la Vieja (Madrid, 
1912), p. 19. 

18 Alfonso Carrizo, op. cit., copla 1279. 
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Un fraile me pidié un beso, 
yo no se lo quise dar, 
que los besos de los frailes 
saben a huevos sin sal.?® 


The traditional coplas, that is to say, those that have come down 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are in all probability all 
those that are found today in identical or practically identical forms 
in the various and separated parts of the Spanish-speaking world. The 
reason why these coplas are preserved unchanged across the centuries 
is to be found in the moral stability and universality of the ideas that 
they express. When once put in a beautiful and simple quatrain form, 
these universal motives of human life often remain fixed forever, like 
the proverbs, riddles, and idiomatic expressions of the language itself. 
In fact, many of the traditional quatrain coplas are of a sententious or 
proverbial character. Some of these have been found in identical or 
almost identical form in every Spanish country where coplas have 
been collected. 

The study of the music of the coplas is a most fascinating field. 
In some cases it is in all probability traditional. In the case of the tra- 
ditional Spanish ballads collected in New Mexico, at least four of the 
melodies are traditional.*® In some cases the music of the traditional 
coplas was the same as that of the ballads. In the sixteenth century 
the Spanish poet and prosodist Juan Rufo called a copla, cuatro versos 
de un romance, or four ballad half-lines.27 As a matter of fact, metri- 
cally considered, the octosyllabic quatrain that we call a copla or verso 
is two complete ballad verses. From the viewpoint of its musical form 
the copla is in reality two ballad verses or four ballad half-verses. 
This is true in New Mexico, and also in other parts of the Spanish 
world. The musical variations in the popular versos from New 
Mexico are either two or four, the same for each of two verses, or 
one variation for each one of the four octosyllabic verses. It is the 
same way in the traditional melodies of the ballads. In the ballads the 
variations are repeated every two verses. 

The music of the New Mexican Spanish ballads and cies may 
be now considered. 


19 Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaiioles, copla 7274. 


20 See my “Romancero nuevomejicano,” in Revue Hispanique (Paris, 1915), 
Part V, pp. 108-15. 


21 Rodriguez Marin, “La Copla,” in Miscelénea, p. 215. 
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The question has been often raised as to whether the oldest ballads 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were originally written in 
quatrains or four-verse strophes.** For the oldest historical ballads, 
those that are in reality fragments of the older epics, the quatrain form 
cannot be seriously considered. For the shorter novelesque ballad of 
lyric character and perhaps often sung and not merely chanted, how- 
ever, the quatrain form may be very old. 

However that may be, the melodies of the Spanish ballads as now 
sung in Spain and Spanish America, whether it be Castile, Andalucia, 
Chile, or New Mexico, have as a rule only four fundamental varia- 
tions, one for each octosyllabic measure of two verses, repeated. This 
means that, whatever the original strophic form may have been, the 
musical scheme has been arranged on the quatrain form. 

The melodies or tonadas of the coplas are very numerous, and 
probably all have modern developments and changes. Some have only 
two fundamental variations, as already indicated, but most of them 
have four, like the ballads, and when the copla is a sixain the last two 
verses repeat the third and fourth variations. An example of this type 
of melody is to be found in our copla from Los Pastores. I give below 
three popular New Mexican Spanish copla melodies. All three are 
typical valse despacio melodies, the music of the New Mexican Span- 
ish valse despacio, so popular in New Mexico throughout the nine- 
teenth century and the first years of the twentieth century, but now 
almost forgotten. It is a waltz by groups of four holding hands and 
slowly moving in a circle to the right while the four regular varia- 
tions are played by violinists and guitarristas, and often the singing of 
the coplas, and then partners breaking the circle and dancing by pairs 
the same four variations, but prestissimo, marcato. 

_ Although the festive occasions when the versos are sung in New 
Mexico are numerous, the dance is the most important. Up to the end 
of the nineteenth century the cantador (often the cantador and the 
guitarrista were the same person, as already indicated) was always 
present at dances. He often sang traditional and well-known coplas 
that praised the personal charms of the young ladies who were dancing, 
or made fun of the young men, but when necessary new ones were 
invented for the occasion. With malicious intention or merely to 
divulge lovers’ secrets, the caniador would sometimes sing traditional 
or newly made coplas that told everything al buen entendedor, “to 


22 See Morley in Romanic Review, VII (1916), pp. 42-82. 
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one who could understand.” Copla 5, for example, would reveal the 
bashful and timid lovers ; to a young lady who was beautiful, but small 
in stature, the cantador would sing copla 9; speaking the heart of a 
rejected lover, the cantador would sing copla 24; copla 31 would warn 
the lover that he need not be too sure of victory over all possible 
rivals; copla 35 would be sung to ridicule the faithless lover who 
reaped what he sowed ; copla 49 would warn the rival who succeeded 
for the moment that the young lady with whom he was dancing was 
engaged to another one, the one who owned the corona; when the 
evening was well advanced and the customary refreshments were not 
forthcoming, wine, chocolate, or coffee, with bizcochitos, empanadas, 
or buiiuelos, the cantador would bluntly sing copla 51, or one like it. 

As I have already said, I have collected and prepared for publi- 
cation twelve hundred and fifty New Mexican Spanish versos or 
coplas populares. This is only a small part of those that may be col- 
lected. In Spain, Rodriguez Marin has prepared for publication 
twenty-two thousand.** These precious gems of popular philosophy 
expressed in lyric form constitute the most popular Spanish poetic 
genre. Being shorter than the romances, they are known and com- 
posed by all. The New Mexican poeta popular who first composed 
and sang our No. 51, 


; Valgame Dios de los cielos ! 
gcémo quieren que yo cante, 
con la barriga vacia 
y el pellejito tirante ? 


had apparently as much imaginative resource and as much poetic skill 
as the peninsular Spanish cantador who sang, 


Tengo mi cuerpo de coplas, 
que parece un avispero. 
; Se empujan unas a otras, 
por ver cual sale primero !** 


AvuRELIO M. EspINnosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


28 Rodriguez Marin, “La Copla” in Misceldnea, p. 248. 
24 I[bid., p. 249. 

















ALGUNOS ASPECTOS DE LA EVOLUCION 
DEL ROMANCERO 


El Romancero como fuente de inspiracion literaria en el teatro del 
siglo de oro es tema afirmado por los historiadores de nuestra litera- 
tura. Los nombres de Juan de la Cueva, Lope de Vega y Guillén de 
Castro van asociados a esta influencia tan evidente para cualquiera 
que teniendo en la memoria el Romancero lea las obras mas salientes 
de los citados dramaturgos. La comedia de la muerte del rey don 
Sancho,' Las almenas de Toro* y La segunda parte de las mocedades 
del Cid® ilustran respectivamente no solo la especial manera en que 
cada uno de estos autores usa el Romancero, sino la interesante evolu- 
cidn que el Romancero sufre al verter en el caudal de la posteridad 
literaria lo que tenian de permanente sus valores ideoldégicos. 

El siglo de oro espafiol es de afirmacién nacional. Al incluir en el 
teatro el Romancero, la expresiOn artistica de la raza adquiere el rasgo 
mas determinante de su fisonomia. El Romancero es la quintaesencia 
del pensamiento popular transmitido por la tradicién oral, trasegada 
por las generaciones, y representa la nacién espafiola esencialmente 
pueblo, mas que ninguna otra forma de arte. Semejante a la musica 
popular, tiene sobre ella la ventaja de no estar circunscrita a las re- 
giones. 

Cuando se recoge el Romancero en las colecciones llamadas Can- 
cionero de romances y Romancero general se intensifica y multiplica 
su poder creador cuya culminacién coincide precisamente con las 
fechas de la publicacién profusa de dichas colecciones.* 

La manera especial en que cada autor dramatico saca su fruto del 
arbol del Romancero nos sirve de indice de aquella interesante trans- 
formacién por medio de la cual el Romancero consigue adaptarse y 
sobrevivir a través de la Edad Media de donde procede. Al evolu- 
cionar el Romancero consigue llegar desde el medioevo al Renaci- 
miento, por éste a la Edad Moderna y a nuestros dias. Sin este proceso 


1 Juan de la Cueva, en el tomo 40 de la Sociedad de Bibliéfilos espafioles 
(Madrid, 1927). 


2 Lope de Vega, Obras, publicadas por la Real Academia, vol. VIII. 


3 Guillén de Castro, Obras, edicién E. Martinez Julia, vol. 2 (Madrid, 1925, 
1926, 1927), pags. 209-50. 


* 1600 a 1612, periodo importante de la edicién de Romanceros. 1600 a 1618 
son los afios en que Guillén de Castro escribié el mayor nimero de sus obras 
basadas en el Romancero. 
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de adaptacion, el silencio triste en que cay6é durante el siglo XVIII 
hubiera sido su muerte definitiva. No le hubiéramos visto aparecer 
de nuevo en los romanticos del siglo XIX, ni asistiriamos hoy a su 
maravillosa metamorfosis en las manos de Marquina. 

Desde los primeros ensayos dramaticos del teatro espafiol que 
fueron en parte meros romances escenificados a las rapsodias nacio- 
nales escénicas, que no menos han de llamarse obras como Las hijas 
del Cid,® hay un camino de continua evoluciOn para el Romancero en 
su labor artistica de expresar el alma nacional en su esencia y en sus 
fases varias. 

En el caudal del Romancero no ha de verse sdlo un almacén de 
temas, un tesoro de informacion muy a mano para los autores en una 
época de escasez de libros si se compara con la nuestra. Hay algo 
mucho mas profundo y permanente que un tema literario de moda. 
Prueba de ello es su persistencia. 

Informandose en las Crénicas y Romances, Juan de la Cueva da 
al teatro su nueva orientacién popular-nacional. Su gusto por el uso 
de metros variados, especialmente largos, le aparta del octosilabo 
muchas veces, por lo cual sdlo en los casos en que usa este metro 
reconocemos sus transcripciones de los romances. Por eso también 
hay menos proporcién del Romancero en su obra que en la de Guillén 
de Castro. 

En sus dramas histéricos lo poco que usd del Romancero es lo 
tinico que vale y da cierta vida a sus obras. En lo demas al apartarse 
de la tradicién popular hace alardes de erudicién y elocuencia que el 
publico no entiende. Su labor en la elaboracién del drama nacional 
oscurecida por los dramaturgos del siglo de oro se menciona tnica- 
mente como punto de partida de una nueva corriente. 

Relato vulgar de romances hecho por varios ciegos llama uno de 
sus criticos al modo en que estampa las leyendas nacionales sin pres- 
tarles arte. El romance en él no ha evolucionado. De sus tres dramas 
nacionales La muerte del rey don Sancho, La libertad de Espaiia por 
Bernardo del Carpio y Los siete infantes de Lara, el primero coincide 
con La segunda parte de las mocedades del Cid, de Guillén de Castro. 
Sin intento de comparar a estos dos autores de tan distinta categoria 
conviene notar en estas obras gemelas el tratamiento del Romancero 
del cual ambas proceden. 

La muerte del rey don Sancho cabe en un par de episodios de la 


5 Eduardo Marquina, Las hijas del Cid (Madrid, 1912). 
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obra de Guillén. Los siete romances* que emplea Juan de la Cueva 
en su desarrollo son los mismos que inserta el vate valenciano en las 
escenas de La segunda parte de las mocedades que les corresponden. 
Ademas tiene Cueva en su comedia versos de otro romance que no 
pertenece al ciclo del Cid, pero cuyas ideas vienen al caso de que se 
trata, es decir de la defensa heroica de una ciudad: 


Caballeros hay en ella 
que se la defenderan.* 


Juan de la Cueva coloca aqui otro romance omitido en Las moce- 
dades segunda parte. Es el referente a la escena del Cid ante los muros 
de Zamora pidiendo en nombre del rey la entrega de la ciudad a cambio 
de otras posesiones : 


A Medina de Rioseco 
Yo por ella te daria ...° 


En Las almenas de Toro Lope de Vega presenta en comtin con 
Cueva y Guillén en las obras discutidas el romance: 


Rey Don Sancho, rey Don Sancho, 
No digas que no te aviso ...® 


No se limita el fondo del Romancero en las obras de Cueva a las 
tres comedias del ciclo hist6rico-legendario espafiol. En la Tragedia 
del principe tirano se acuerda de unos versos del romance de Don 
Rodrigo: 

Ayer era rey de Espafia, 
Hoy no lo soy de una villa ...° 


De los romances del ciclo carolingio cita algtin verso: 


Mala la uvistes, franceses ...™ 


6A. Duran, Romancero, vol. I, nameros 763, 777, 778, 787, 797, 798, 804. 
B.A.E., 10. 


7 Duran, 1056. Romance de Fajardo: “Jugando estaba el Rey moro...” 
B.A.E., 16. 


8 Duran, 763. B.A.E., 10. 


® Duran, 777. B.A.E., 10. Las almenas de Toro, acto III, Obras de Lope de 
Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia, vol. VIII. 
10 Duran, 599, 602. Tragedia del principe tirano, acto II, pag. 231. 


11 Duran, 520. J. de la Cueva, La libertad de Espaiia por Bernardo del Carpio, 
acto IV, pag. 210. 
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y la romantica frase de Durandarte: 


Que ojos que nos vieron ir, 
Nunca nos veran en Francia.*” 


asi como los dos proverbiales octosilabos : 


Mensajero sois, amigo, 
no mereceys culpa, no.1* 


Este uso del Romancero era espontaneo, es decir, sin previo plan 
artistico. El Romancero resonaba en todos los oidos, sus personajes, 
escenas y fraseologia permeaban el pensamiento de las gentes. Por eso 
hallamos frases y versos del tipo arriba citado en la literatura y en el 
lenguaje popular desde la Celestina hasta nuestros dias.™* 

Como vemos romances no le faltan a Juan de la Cueva en sus 
dramas. Pero ellos no le sugieren ningun vuelo de imaginacién. Son 
para él algo que se encuentra ya hecho y que salva su poder de inven- 
tiva bastante escaso. Unos cuarenta afios ocurren entre las dos obras 
romancescas de Cueva y Guillén de Castro. El Romancero ha evolu- 
cionado mucho. En las manos mas habiles del dramaturgo valenciano 
el Romancero se espiritualiza. Un episodio idéntico en La muerte del 
rey don Sancho y La segunda parte de las mocedades del Cid ilustra 
esta evolucién. Don Diego Ordojiez de Lara reta a los zamoranos por 
la muerte del rey Don Sancho. Arias Gonzalo responde al reto presen- 
tandose con sus cuatro hijos. Orddfiez le mata a los dos primeros en 
el duelo. Mata al tercero también pero al hacerlo se sale de la linea 
sefialada por los jueces. Rodrigo Arias por consiguiente aunque 
muerto es vencedor. En los versos citados abajo de esta escena del 
drama de Guillén de Castro el autor valenciano presenta al joven 
muriendo sin saber si ha vencido o no aunque sospechandose vencedor. 
Su angustiado padre le asegura su victoria pero el hijo con los sentidos 
entorpecidos por la agonia no se entera. 


Roprico ARIAS: 

; Padre! 
ARIAS: j Hijo de mi alma! 
R. ARIAS: 

i He vencido? 


12 Duran, 387. J. de la Cueva, Comedia del viejo enamorado, acto II, pag. 308. 


18 Duran, 704. J. de la Cueva, Comedia de la muerte del rey don Sancho, 
acto I, pag. 19. 


14 R. Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos (Madrid, 1928), pag. 44. 
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ARIAS: Si, has vencido. 
R. Artas: Muera yo, viva mi fama. 


R. Arras: Padre, ;he vencido? :; He vencido? 
ARIAS: Famoso honrador de Espafia, 
venciste con el valor 
y mueres con la desgracia. 


R. Artas: Yo muero. Padre, jhe vencido ?** 


Toda esta emocién se la sugiere a Guillén de Castro la parte del 
Romance. 
Y asi quedé la batalla, 
Sin quedar averiguado 
Cuales son los vencedores, 
Los de Zamora o del campo ...?¢ 


Tal elaboracién no hay que pensar hallarla en Juan de la Cueva, 
quien no solo se cefiia a usar el romance escueto sino que a veces le 
despojaba de su belleza omitiendo las lineas mas distintivas, y faltando 
a la caracterizacion. 

Lope de Vega es el extremo opuesto de la labor imaginativa y 
creadora sobre el Romancero. Asi en su comedia Las almenas de Toro, 
inspirada en un romance del ciclo del Cid,’” el Fénix de los Ingenios 
que hubiese querido escribir Las mocedades del Cid de no habérsele 
adelantado al vate valenciano, nos encanta con una serie pasmosa de 
eventos y emociones sugeridos por aquellas meras lineas del Romance 
de Timoneda : 

Pues de aquella torre mocha 
Una vira me han tirado, 


Ya ningiin remedio siento 
Sino vivir mas penado. 

De este tratamiento del Romancero resulta una inspiracién libre, 
artistica, creadora de una serie de ideas espiritualmente fieles al pen- 
samiento popular que consagra con precisa concisién versos breves 
de sugestién y comprensién sumamente amplias. Si del Romancero 
procedemos a la copla popular su gemela, hallamos labor semejante en 


15 Guillén de Castro, Las mocedades del Cid, segunda parte, acto III, pag. 
246, a, b. 


16 Duran, 796. 17 Duran, 774. 
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dramas modernos que siguen con fidelidad la tradicién espafiol de 
inspirarse en la musa popular. Citaremos como ejemplos la Malvaloca 
de los Quinteros fundada en el terceto de Soleares 


Meresia esta serrana 
que la fundiesen de nuevo 
como funden las campanas ... , 


y La Malquerida de Benavente basada en la copla 


El que quiere a la del Soto 
tiene pena de la vida. 

Por quererla quien la quiere 
la llaman la Malquerida. 


Frases, versos, trozos de romances se encuentran aca y aculla en 
la literatura espafiola y aun en la portuguesa,’* probando la populari- 
dad del pensamiento y el lenguaje del Romancero. Pero aqui tratamos 
de tales citas o interpolaciones con previo plan artistico, si bien como 
resultado espontaneo de un ambiente completamente permeado por 
el Romancero. Y en este sentido aunque hemos citado a tres autores 
asociados a esta clase de poesia popular hemos de conceder entre ellos 
a Guillén de Castro la mayor importancia. Porque su empleo de los 
romances le convierte en el mas perfecto representante de la evolucion 
del Romancero durante el siglo XVII. En este respecto su obra dra- 
matica sigue un plan artistico constante que con pocas excepciones 
inclasificables puede reducirse al siguiente esquema : 

a) Uso del romance o romances para derivar de ellos la mayor 
suma de posibilidades dramaticas y emotivas. 

b) Uso del romance como melodia elaborando en armonia con ella 
una a modo de rapsodia literaria. 

c) Uso del romance para evocar situaciones e ideas con el método 
artistico de sugerir sin nombrar. 

Ejemplo de lo primero se ve en los dos dramas de Las mocedades 
del Cid, de lo segundo en El conde Alarcos y El conde Dirlos, de \o 
tercero en La tragedia por los celos. 

La escena de la muerte del tercer hijo de Arias Gonzalo en Las 
mocedades del Cid ilustra perfectamente la dramatizacion del Roman- 
cero. Los ejemplos podrian multiplicarse y estan anotados para uso 
del escolar que quiera examinarlos todos. 


18 Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre 0 romanceiro penin- 
sular. Romances velkhos en Portugal (Madrid, 1907). 
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El conde Alarcos es el mejor ejemplo del romance usado como 
melodia para afiadir a la dramatizacion del romance la belleza de una 
forma artistica original. Los versos aparecen aca y alla en la comedia 
en el mismo orden en que estan en el romance, y empiezan a insertarse 
en el segundo acto: 


En tu casa me servia, 
palabra me did de esposo, 
que yo no se la pedia. 
Casése con Margarita.’® 


Y pues de tan vil empresa 
ha sido causa, sefior, 

para que viva mi honor, 
mate el conde a la condesa.?° 


A vos os perdono, conde, 
por el amor que os tenia. 
Pero, pues sin culpa muero, 
para dentro en quince dias, 
al rey cito y a la infanta 
ante la justa justicia.”* 


Estos pocos ejemplos serviran para dar una idea del sistema. E/ 
conde Dirlos, El nacimiento de Montesinos siguen este plan. En estas 
comedias el romance se percibe de cuando en cuando en el curso de la 
dramatizacién como la melodia popular en la Iberia del misico Albé- 
niz. Parece como si fuese bastante con la dramatizacién y que resul- 
taria innecesaria la insercién del romance supuesto que se trata de un 
romance mas corto que el drama a diferencia de los romances del ciclo 
del Cid que por si solos bastarian para hacer la comedia. Pero una vez 
que existe esta insercién y que se repite en varias comedias de este 
autor tan enamorado del Romancero es evidente que ello obedece a 
un plan artistico. 

El tercer uso del Romancero (c) es el mas original en Guillén de 
Castro y el de mayor valor estético. También sus comedias mas nume- 
rosas son las de este tipo. En ellas el Romancero forma el ambiente 


19 El conde Alarcos, acto II, pag. 15, a, b. Obras completas, edicién Eduardo 
Martinez Julia, tomo 1. 


20 Ubi supra, pag. 15, b. 
21 El conde Alarcos, acto II, pag. 21, b. 
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mas bien que el tema central. La comedia toda es un conjunto de emo- 
ciones e ideas percibidas a través de varios romances. El autor selec- 
ciona en éstos el punto culminante de pasion. En esta evolucion del 
Romancero hay bastantes rastros de romances para hacernos sentir 
su presencia visible, pero muchos de ellos aparecen sdlo como un eco 
o alusién. Una de las comedias representativas de este desarrollo del 
Romancero es La tragedia por los celos.** 

Los principales romances usados en esta obra dramatica son: (1) 
un romance morisco de Abindarraez el tio,?* (2) el romance judeo- 
espafiol de Don Bueso,** (3) el de Inés de Castro,?* (4) el del Pal- 
mero,”® (5) el romance de la Reina de Aragon.*" 

1. El romance morisco de Abindarraez esta sugerido en la descrip- 
cién de la fiesta en el Coso de Zaragoza en la cual la amada del rey se 
desmaya, se produce alboroto y termina el regocijo. 

2. El romance de Don Bueso sigue en la presentacion del siguiente 
punto importante de la tragedia. El rey tiene un hijo de sus amores 
con Margarita. La reina sospecha en el nifio el fruto de estos amores. 
Pregunta al ayo Galindez quién es aquel muchacho: 


REINA: ¢Cuyo es? 
GopIN : No temais, decid, Don Bueso. 
Ga.Linpez: Es de vuestra Alteza y mio. 
GopIn : Extremado cumplimiento. 


—Acto II, pag. 298, a 


Asi le pregunta a Don Bueso su tio envidioso y asi de cortés le contesta 
Don Bueso sin librarse por ello de la muerte a manos del tio. 

3. El romance de Inés de Castro forma el episodio central. La 
reina manda matar a Margarita con quien el rey esta casado en secreto. 

4. El romance del Palmero sirve para presentar el estado de alma 
del rey presintiendo en su ausencia la muerte de su amada. El rey lo 
oye cantar a un campesino que le dice que es un romance “del rey Don 
Pedro y Dojia Inés de Castro.” En ninguna de las versiones conocidas 


22 Guillén de Castro, Obras, edicién E. Martinez Julia, vol. 3, pags. 273-313. 
H. Alpern, La tragedia por los celos (Paris, 1926). Esta edicién contiene un 
estudio de las fuentes de la misma con notas interesantes sobre el Romance del 
Palmero. 

23 Duran, 75. 24 Rodolfo Gil, Romancere judeo-espaiiol, pag. 99. 

25 Duran, 1238 y 1244. 26 Duran, 292. 

27 Cancionero de Stiuniga, pags. 321-25. 
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excepto en las de las varias comedias que lo citan*® se relaciona con 
tales personajes. Pero en su espiritu estos dos romances estan unidos. 

5. El romance de la Reina de Aragén constituye el desenlace de 
la tragedia: el rey castiga a la reina con su perpetua ausencia. En el 
romance las razones de la ausencia del rey son la ambicién de con- 
quistar tierras, y regir otros paises fuera de Aragon. Pero otros datos 
historicos acercan el asunto mas al de la Tragedia por los celos. Su 
hijo bastardo Fernando le sucedié en el reino de Napoles siendo la 
madre de este principe la bella Margarita de Ixar mandada ahogar 
por la reina Dofia Maria. 

En este tercer aspecto del uso del romancero por Guillén de Castro 
hallamos rastros de romances que nos sirven tanto para comprobar las 
fuentes literarias del autor como para compararlos con diversas ver- 
siones de romances. En Don Quijote de la Mancha* por ejemplo hay 
una curiosa versién del “Helo, helo por do viene, el moro de la cal- 
zada.””*° 

SANCHO: Sin hablar palabra esta 
cuatro dias sin comer. 
D. Quijote: Pues zha de hablar un caballo, 
majadero? 
SANCHO: Y en romance. 
j Bien estas! ... En el romance 
de “elo, elo, mas matallo 
donde esté.” Babieca hablaba. 
D. Quryore: Dices bien ; Dios es mi padre! 
“Reventar tenia la madre, 
que a su hijo no esperaba.” 
—Acto II, pag. 355, b 


El romance del Conde Claros** es el mas citado. Aparece en 


28 Mejia de la Cerda, Inéz de Castro, B.A.E., 43, pags. 391-440. Vélez de 
Guevara, Reinar después de morir, B.A.E., 45, pag. 122. 

29 Guillén de Castro, Obras, edicién E. Martinez Julia, vol. 2, pag. 331. 

80 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, vol. 8, pag. 105. Cancionero de romances 
s.a. Flor. En la versién citada por Duran, 545, el caballo no habla, pues dice “El 
Cid hablara al caballo,” mientras que en las citadas dice “Alli hablara el caballo.” 
La versién citada por Sancho no la hemos encontrado en ninguna coleccién. Es 
evidentemente mas popular por no decir vulgar, que ninguna de las conocidas. 

81 Refiérese a los versos: 

“Que los yerros por amores 
Dignos son de perdonar.”—Duran, 220 
citados con profusién en muchas otras obras literarias: Juan de la Cueva, Los 
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muchas comedias de Guillén de Castro y varias veces en las mismas. 
El tema es por demas usado si bien nunca gastado. Y es que en eso 
reside gran parte del valor literario de los romances. Encierran temas 
humanos que nunca envejecen. El autor que como Guillén de Castro 
sabe coger su emociOén mas intensa y suspenderla en el vuelo de su 
pluma ha engarzado el Romancero atesorandolo en su obra dramatica 
para deleitar al artista y excitar la curiosidad del erudito. 


E.isa PEREZ 
BaKER UNIVERSITY 
BALDWIN, KANSAS 


siete infantes de Lara. Comedia del tutor. Tirso de Molina, Cémo han de ser 
los amigos. Pero Guillén tiene mas profusién de citas, como en general tiene 
mas romances que otros dramaturgos. 














NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE RELATIVE 
PRONOUNS IN MODERN SPANISH 


I 


A certain richness and variety cannot fail to be lent to the language 
which affords two or three, or even four, relative pronouns for their 
several functions. Thus it is conceivable for a Spanish author to write 
Caminando por una de las calles tropezé con don Servando, que (or 
quien, or el cual, or el que) le saludé gravemente y traté de pasar de 
largo. But which would he write? Our investigation of the subject 
was undertaken in the suspicion that some of the traditional pro- 
nouncements on the score of the use of el que, el cual and quien would 
not bear scrutiny through the lens of practice." 


It is convenient to recall at once the dicta of the authorities. For 
Bello, 


para preferir el cual [to que, that is] es preciso que alguna circunstancia 
lo motive; como la distancia del antecedente o la conveniencia de determi- 
narlo por medio del género y numero (Gramédtica, § 1076). En las propo- 
siciones explicativas [i.e., nonrestrictive] se sustituye a menudo el cual a 
que, sobre todo si son algo largas y las separa de las principales una pausa 
notable, que se hace en cierto modo necesaria para tomar aliento (ibid., 
§ 1077). [Even after a, de, en] en las proposiciones explicativas se emplea 
también frecuentemente el cual, sobre todo si son algo largas, o si cierran el 
periodo (ibid., § 1078). Después de con... tiene bastante uso el cual ... sobre 
todo en las proposiciones explicativas, y particularmente si son algo largas 
o cierran el periodo (ibid., § 1079). Después de por, sin, tras, es mas usado 


1 The material on which the findings below are based was gathered during 
the spring semester of 1934 by the members of a class in Spanish Syntax for 
Prospective Teachers. For their share in the work I wish to thank and record 
the names of Jane Anderson, Florence E. Antone, Clifford H. Baker, Jr., Helen 
Basham, Eileen H. Brereton, Emma E. Caton, Audrey C. Cummings, Harvey 
Franken, Leonora Galindo, Elinor J. Greer, Mabel E. Harrison, Barbara McKay, 
Edith L. Musser, Edna M. Rollis, Eda D. Salzmann, Francis P. Shafer, Ana P. 
Spreckels, Loraine L. Thut, Vernette G. Trosper, and Erma E. World. 

The texts examined were: Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia, El mayorazgo de 
Labraz; Bello, El chileno en Madrid; Blasco Ibafiez, Cuentos valencianos; Con- 
cha Espina, Agua de nieve; Palacio Valdés, Afios de juventud del doctor Angé- 
lico, Maximina, La aldea perdida, Marta y Maria, La fe; Pardo Bazan, Insola- 
cién, Morrifia; Pereda, Pefias arriba, Sotilesza; Pérez Galdés, Gloria, El amigo 
Manso, Dotia Perfecta; Valera, El Comendador Mendoza; Valle-Inclan, Sonata 
de primavera, Sonata de estio, Sonata de invierno; Alvarez Quintero, Teatro 
completo, tomo IX; Unamuno, El espejo de la muerte. 
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el cual (ibid., § 1080). Después de preposiciones de mas de una silaba tiene 
poco uso que (ibid., § 1081). 


The rules are repeated by Ramsey, whose § 687, 1 and 2, of his Text- 
book corresponds to § 1076 in Bello ; his § 687, 3, to the Spanish gram- 
marian’s § 1077; his § 687, 4, to Bello’s § 1081 and § 1082. For the 
distinction between el cual and el que suffice it to say that Bello appears 
to consider them interchangeable, but that the former is much the 
more desirable in every case. This frowning on el que by Don Andrés 
comes, in Ramsey, to mean that “el cual belongs rather to a studied or 
oratorical, and el que to a more easy and off-hand, style . . . . just the 
difference between ‘which’ and ‘that’ in English.” One of the most 
recent and most important contributions to the subject is found in 
the Graded Spanish Review Grammar of Tarr and Centeno? in chap- 
ter vi, §§ 80 ff. Here finally the distinction between the written and 
the spoken language is taken into account. Thus due attention is paid 
to the fact that nowadays que is much more frequent than quien, even 
in written style, to introduce nonrestrictive (supplementary) clauses. 
One who was as careful of his statements as the late Professor E. C. 
Hills could write that, “in colloquial language, quien is rarely used 
as the subject or direct object of a verb, save in a few proverbial ex- 
pressions ; instead, el cual or el que is used” (Spanish Grammar for 
Colleges, § 159, 2, b). As a matter of fact, neither is so frequent “in 
colloquial language” as que (as subject) or a quien (as direct object). 
Tarr and Centeno, too, are the first, I believe, to notice the rise of 
el que, their point of view being indicated by the footnote on page 60: 
“The history of el que is one of steady encroachment on the territory 
of the other relatives.” 


II 


1. Is el cual preferred to refer to the more remote of two possible 
antecedents? Yes; writers like Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Valera, 
and even Blasco Ibafiez furnish admirable illustrations of the old rule. 
More modern authors seem to avoid the involved and lengthy sen- 
tences which necessitate some artificial means of clarification and find 
que and the context sufficient to convey the sense in any case. (Ordi- 
nariamente se le alimentaba con berzas y nabos y los desperdicios de 
la cocina, los cuales se le servian en una gran caldera ennegrecida por 
el uso, Palacio Valdés ; Habia en el barrio alto una casa de juego sos- 


2F. S. Crofts & Company, New York, 1933. 
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tenida por un tunante de Labraz, que después de haber rodado por 
todas partes habia ido al pueblo a casarse con la viuda de un confitero, 
que ademds era querida de un canénigo, Baroja; A la derecha del 
actor, otra [puerta] tapada con una cortina, que conduce a las habi- 
taciones de la porteria, Alvarez Quintero. ) 

2. In nonrestrictive (supplementary) clauses is the use of any one 
relative particularly prevalent? In “literary” style el cual is the favor- 
ite, though quien is within striking distance; in those contemporary 
authors examined for this study que is the usual choice. (Si el chi- 
quitin lanzaba uno de sus rugidos de alegria, que parecian el grito de 
guerra de un apache, el respetable fiscal saltaba y chillaba como un loco, 
En aquella cocina a la que llegaba el tecleo monétono de la senorita, 
que estudiaba en el piano del salén, Blasco Ibafiez ; Andrés saludé a la 
madre, que le recibié secamente, Baroja.) But this use of que is no 
innovation, for Pereda, he of the archaic lenguaje castizo, avails him- 
self of it repeatedly: La nifia, que se llamaba Luisa, era un endeble 
barrunto de una sefiorita fina (Sotileza, X1) ; Después de haber dado 
por la noche cuenta de mi resolucién al Cura, don Sabas, y al médico, 
que me la pusieron en las nubes, particularmente el primero, que hasta 
Horé de entusiasmado (Pefias arriba, XXIII, end). 

3. Is el cual preferred to el que, and of course to que, after a, de, 
en, con, as Bello thinks? Yes, beyond all dispute, numerically speak- 
ing. However, Unamuno in El espejo de la muerte uses el que exclu- 
sively (Sélo descansaba en el colegio, en el que le metié su padre), 
Blasco in the Cuentos valencianos favors it (aquel patriarca del que 
se hablaba en el pueblo con respeto), as does Baroja (Habia un grupo 
de sefioras, en el que estaban las de Peralta y la de Beamonte). Among 
the older writers, Pereda uses el que somewhat more often in Pefias 
arriba, but Sotileza conforms to rule. After other prepositions the 
balance swings sharply to el cual, though grammatical sinners like 
Blasco and Baroja show some inclination for el que. Whatever be the 
trend of usage, the time has not come for us to accept without reserve 
the statement of Tarr and Centeno (op. cit., § 89) that “que may be 
used (a) referring to persons after the prepositions de and con.” Al- 
though this use is sufficiently ancient that in Exemplo X of the Conde 
Lucanor Patronio says “vio un homne cabo del... e era aquel de que 
vos fable de suso,” no one, I suspect, even at this late date will natu- 
rally say “Juan, de que queria hablarte” ; nor “mi hermano, con que 
viajabamos por Espafia.” Would it not have been better to restrict the 
rule to cases in which the “personality” of the noun is weak? 
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4. What can be said of the competition between quien and el que? 
In the sense of “he who” it is doubtless true that el que is replacing the 
other word, though more slowly in phrases sententious in nature, 
where the analogy of many an old aphorism aids in the retention of 
quien. Among the writers studied, those of the nineteenth century, 
as well as those of the twentieth, furnished eloquent evidence on this 
point. As a simple relative, in the sense of “who,” the tables are re- 
versed, and quien is employed with greater frequency, particularly 
after prepositions, even by Pio Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez as a sole excep- 
tion favoring el que (La sefiora a la que habia servido tantas veces 
besdbale las manos con devocién, Aquella setiora de Valencia de la que 
los Bollos eran arrendatarios ). 

Summary: Bello’s (and therefore Ramsey’s) rules for the use of 
quien, el que, and el cual are on the whole still valid if one bears in 
mind that they were drawn from the planned style of formal literature. 
The use of que, even after a comma, is nowadays well-nigh universal. 
This is no recent development, for it is frequent in the unmannered 
writing of Pereda. (Andrés fué llamado por un médico amigo de su 
tio, que visitaba una de las salas altas, Baroja; Por entre dos de sus 
barrotes metié el farol, que ya no necesitédbamos, Pereda.) It seems 
possible that el que is crowding out el cual in the latter’s legitimate 
sphere, as marked out by Bello, although the number and choice of 
contemporary writers tested was not such as to present conclusive 
evidence. It is true, I should say, that there is a growing inclination 
toward el que in the sense of “he who,” and that this relative is enter- 
ing into competition with que after a, de, en, and con, presumably to 
afford a distinction between “the fact or idea that” and “which” (Con- 
fia atin en que produzcan su efecto los grandes ofrecimientos, Patierias 
en las que se amontonaban telas y mantas). But justification has not 
been found for saying that quien is used “with growing infrequency” 
after prepositions (Tarr and Centeno, op. cit., § 83). Four out of five 
contemporary writers show no such tendency. Without any desire 
to impugn the authority of Bello and Ramsey, it may be said that many 
of their injunctions apply to a flowery language which is not in vogue 
today. There is a great advantage in pointing out, in Spanish gram- 
mars, what is living and what is obsolete, what is colloquial and what 
is studied. A knowledge of both is necessary, but for different pur- 
poses. 


R. K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








SPANISH AND A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


If, as a Spanish teacher, I were to make a resolution for 1935, I 
think it would be never to write or talk again about Spanish in general, 
abstract terms, and never to talk about it merely to other Spanish 
teachers. (I proceed herewith to violate the second half of such a 
resolution.) We have been so ingrowing. We have loved to get to- 
gether and talk about the justice of our cause, while definite situa- 
tions in definite localities and needing definite action are side-stepped. 
Hence I have decided to take a personal inventory, as it were, and 
offer a sort of report-confession for 1934, showing a few cases where 
there was an attempt at action, and others where action is still in order. 
I think it might not be a bad thing if annually we had a kind of mem- 
bers’ roll call as to our definite contributions, aside from the general 
one we all make in teaching our subject to the best of our ability. 

1. Last spring there came to lecture to our faculty the head of one 
of the most important secondary schools in the country. He spoke of 
the curriculum of his school, including a detailed study of various cul- 
tures. He carefully enumerated them—the French, the English, the 
German, the Italian, the Russian, the Chinese. There was absolutely 
no reference to Hispanic culture. He had invited questions, and I 
wrote him. Though I do not attach his name, for which I have not 
asked authorization, I present his answer. 

My pear Miss Coates: 

I am tremendously interested in your letter of April 28. Although it 
may be hard for you to believe, I agree with practically everything that you 
say in it. My talk at Lakewood was as you saw very informal; I did not 
even speak from notes, and of course I gave only a very sketchy and hazy 
picture of what we are trying to do at the School. May I say first 
of all that the Hispanic culture of which you speak is not neglected in our 
Story of Man and study of culture, although your letter has served to stir 
me into activity to see that more of our South American and Mexican cul- 
ture is introduced next year. In our course on American Civilization in 
the ninth year, which is the last year of the Story of Man, a considerable 
amount of time was given to Hispanic culture, particularly Mexico and 
South America, and if you were here now I should be happy to take you 
and show you source themes, pictorial maps, imitation pottery, etc., which 
I am sure would indicate that these girls had been introduced and had 
become very much interested in Spanish culture. 

I quite agree with you that it is even more important to understand our 
neighbors to the south than it is to understand Russia, for example. Per- 
haps we have erred a little in the last few years because of the prominent 
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place which Russia has played in the international limelight. I am grateful 
for your letter. I shall see that it is read before the high-school staff and 
also brought to the attention of the co-ordinating teacher who has charge 
of American culture. 

Now as to the teaching of the language. The Spanish language used to 
be offered in the School. In fact, the School at one time was and still 
is, in my opinion, overloaded with languages. At one time we offered Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and Spanish. Personally, I think Spanish fully as 
desirable if not more desirable for American children than French, but one 
has to listen somewhat to the demands of one’s patrons, especially in a pri- 
vate school, and I don’t have to tell you that for many years French has 
been the “smart” language. It has been the thing “to do,” and unfortunately 
parents have wanted it for their children as an accomplishment, a social 
asset, rather than for its educative value. [A few such frank statements 
as this from administrators would end the culture-monopoly claim.] We 
even find a great deal of trouble in the School in getting our girls 
to take German. They practically all elect French, influenced by tradition 
and the prejudice of their parents. Then, too, of course, in a student body 
as small as ours, only about two hundred girls, it is administratively and 
financially impossible to offer as wide a program as we should like. I have 
written this much at length because I want you to know I appreciate your 
letter. It may be some small comfort for you to know that probably it will 
influence what will be done in our experiment in the years ahead of us 








2. A college near Cleveland has offered each autumn scholarship 
examinations in ten subjects. The college announces that with fewer 
than ten competitors in a subject the examination may be discontinued. 
Just fancy the harm to Spanish if that is allowed to happen in that 
subject. More than ever in the history of this country, the high-school 
graduate is looking for opportunity. If Spanish does not offer the 
same opportunities that the other languages do, the pupil would not, 
and should not, elect it. I do not know what steps this college Spanish 
Department has taken, nor the other Spanish teachers of this region, 
but we at Lakewood, in order to hold the examination, have been 
sending not merely the one possible winner, but all good Spanish stu- 
dents who fulfilled the requirements of the college, for participation 
in the examination. This year we sent five. There were in all just 
three other contestants. Will there be an examination in Spanish next 
year? 

3. Another college in Ohio is giving similar examinations. They 
offer French and Latin, but not Spanish. The Alumni Secretary is a 
former Spanish student of ours. I wrote him on the subject, and I 
quote his answer. 
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My pear Miss Coates: 

I was very glad to hear from you, but I am sorry that I have no better 
information than that which I am about to give you. 

In answer to your letter I immediately took the matter up with our 
Chairman of Scholastic Contests and discussed with him at great length the 
possibility of including Spanish in our program for that day. I see your 
point of view and am heartily in favor of it. However, the expense of get- 
ing all of our material out and the program and the material requisitions 
have all been filed, and in order to include Spanish in our program for that 
day the whole system would have to be changed. 

The Chairman of the Scholastic Contests informs me that we will defi- 
nitely make an effort to include Spanish in our next year’s contests. All 
of us regret the loss of contacts with the excellent students which you have 
mentioned, and we all admit that Spanish is very important and holds a 
strong position in the college curriculum. ... . 

I trust that you will still hold us in your favor and look forward to our 
including your subject in our program in 1935. 


4. And now a few cases where we confess inaction. The Principal 
of Shaker Heights High School, one of the outstanding high schools 
of Greater Cleveland, came to talk to our faculty on the new features 
of the curriculum of his school. He stressed the study of interna- 
tional problems, particularly concerning Latin America, referring 
frequently to Cuba and “Mashado.” I have heard one of his English 
teachers give a delightful talk on Mallorca and Spain. Their Senior 
play this year was one by Martinez Sierra. Yet in that high school 
there is not a single Spanish class. 

5. There came to talk to the Geography Section of the Northern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association one Major James Sawders, “Mexican 
traveler,” who showed marvelous slides of Mexico, perhaps the best I 
had seen, mispronounced Spanish names, and made the statement that 
the American movie was teaching English so extensively that one 
would not need a word of Portuguese or Spanish to travel in Latin 
America. Will someone who knows the gentleman’s address debate 
with him a little? 

6. In connection with this I should like to know which point of 
view is correct, that of Julio Garzon M. in La Prensa or George Davis 
in the Cleveland press. I hope by the time this goes to press to have 
transferred this from the confession-of-inactivity side of my report to 
the action side. 


George Davis writes : 
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YOUR UNITED STATES IS FABULOUS SPOT 
TO SPANISH AMERICANOS. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIES INTEREST THEM MORE THAN 
MOVIES MADE IN SPANISH ABOUT THEIR 
OWN LIVES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Hollywood movie execs return from tours of South America, Central 
America, and report that movie audiences there don’t care for movies made 
with Spanish actors speaking Spanish. What they wish are the films 
Hollywood studios show throughout the United States. 

The one concession they ask is additional explanatory subtitles printed 
in Spanish. 

English dialogue gives movie addicts in those countries a chance to 
learn English, particularly as it is spoken in the United States. 

At least, they learn to say “Scram!” 

Latin-American preference for English dialogue in ordinary movies 
made in Hollywood need be no surprise to those who have traveled below 
the southern border of North America. Tourists cannot help noticing how 
willing most persons are to struggle with English as it is spoken by visitors 
from the United States. 

Central American politicians may call our country the “Colossus of the 
North,” try to make it seem a menace. But their audiences think of this 
country as the Promised Land, a land of wealth, much as early Spanish 
explorers regarded Central America when Columbus imagined it held all 
the fabulous wealth of India. 

Hollywood, meanwhile, teaches them to say, “Okay, Toots !” 


How dissimilar the comment of Julio Garzén M. in La Prensa: 


Que la industria no tiene las entradotas aquellas de otros tiempos, es un 
hecho. Y, dicho sea de paso — aunque deportivamente hablando no venga 
al caso — una de las causas determinantes de esta situaci6n es el desinterés, 
cada vez mayor, de los mercados hispanos por las producciones califor- 
nianas o de Long Island. Ya pueden los magnates peliculeros recurrir a 
todos sus campeones nacionales, que no conseguiran con ello resucitar 
aquella pasién que existia en otros tiempos por sus cintas. En tiempos en 
que Méjico no “filmaba” tan estupendas obras como El Compadre Mendoza, 
Chucho el Roto, Maximiliano y Juérez y otras; ni en la Argentina se 
producia en la calidad y cantidad que hoy, ni en Espafia se nos enviaba tan 
interesantes trabajos. Porque una poblacién general hispana tan grande 
como toda la norteamericana de habla inglesa, cansada ya de ver y oir 
paisajes y sonidos extrafios, exige por fin lo familiar, lo suyo propio. ... 


Mary WE Lp Coates 
Laxewoop HicH ScHooL 
LaKEwoop, OHIO 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES DEALING WITH 
HISPANO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The following list of theses is intended : first, to give some indica- 
tion of the interest in Hispano-American literature manifested by 
graduate students in our colleges and universities; and secondly, to 
aid others who may turn to this field. It will be observed that the 
subjects of the theses have in general been diversified, but a glance at 
the index will show that there has been some duplication. To be sure, 
most cases of this sort have been Masters’ theses, in which a large 
amount of research may not have been required; but with so wide a 
field before one, it seems hardly advisable to follow far in the footsteps 
of another. Would it not be preferable to establish a sort of “clearing 
house” in Hispania and avoid further repetition ?* 

This bibliography is probably not complete.2 The compiler may 
have failed to get in touch with some schools that should have been 
represented ; some difficulty was encountered because not all graduate 
schools have their theses listed by subjects; at times there has been 
some uncertainty regarding the meaning of ““Hispano-American litera- 
ture” ;? and there are certainly a number of theses from departments 
of history, other than those mentioned, that should appear in the 
bibliography. The compiler welcomes any additions or corrections, 
both of which might well appear in a “Clearing House Column” if 
such a center is ever established. 

Items have been arranged by years, and publication of the thesis 
has been indicated in parentheses. 


1915 
1. Gorrires, R. A. Porto Rican Folklore. M.A. Washington 
1918 


2. Barparrosa, C. S. La poesia hispano-americana de nuestros tiempos. 
M.A. Columbia 


1 Each year after the Master’s Degree has been awarded, the author, title of 
thesis, and college should be published in H1spanta. When the Ph.D. thesis has 
been actually begun, the author, title, college and adviser should be “registered” 
in the same place ; and later, when the degree has been conferred, the itern (with- 
out the adviser) should appear again. It ought to be the responsibility of the 
various teachers in colleges and universities to notify Hispania. [Eprror.] 

2 Acknowledgment is made of information gained from Theses on Pan Amer- 
ican Topics, Pan American Union, 1933. 

8 Theses dealing with J. Ruiz de Alarcén and M. E. de Gorostiza have been 
omitted. 
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3. Nicnotson, H. S. A Study of the Literature of Porto Rico. M.A. 
Arizona 


1920 


4. Gacer, G. D. J. Valera and Spanish-American Literature, with 
Special Reference to the Literature of Argentina. M.A. Illinois 

5. McGrnnis, M. J. de Castellanos, Poet, Chronicler, Soldier, Priest, 
1522-1606. M.A. Notre Dame 

6. Werner, G. A. Gaucho Life and Literature. M.A. Southern Cali- 
fornia 


1921 


7. Jones, W. K. Growth and Development of the Spanish-American 
Novel. M.A. Pennsylvania State 


1922 


8. Dunn, K. L. An Analysis of the Works of A. Blest Gana, with an 
Appendix Showing the Influence of Balzac. M.A. California 

9. Gruttmore, C. R. Blanco Fombona, Novelist, Poet, Critic of Life 
and Literature. M.A. Washington 

10. Nicnors, G. R. The Period of French Intervention as Treated in 
the Mexican Novel. M.A. Arizona 


1923 


11. Green, O. H. Representative Lyric Poets of Cuba. M.A. Penn- 
sylvania State 

12. Hotmes, H. A. Martin Fierro. An Epic of the Argentine. Ph.D. 
Columbia. (New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1923) 

13. Hutcurns, B. The Literature of Peru. M.A. Virginia 

14. Martinez, J. Principales manifestaciones literarias en Puerto 
Rico. M.A. Columbia 

15. Mrtrarp, T. E. S. A Critical Study of the Poetic Works of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. M.A. California 

16. Quynn, W. R. La literatura de las colonias norteamericanas de 
Espajfia, las cuales son ahora una parte de los Estados Unidos. M.A. Vir- 
ginia 

17. Weaver, R. A. Una comparacién de los documentos originales de 
la conquista de México para concordar su diferencia. M.A. Southern Cali- 
fornia 


1924 


18. McKnicut, T. M. The Life and Works of A. Blest Gana. M.A. 
North Carolina. (Synopsis, Research in Progress, 1923-24, p. 77) 

19. Ratcuirr, D. F. La novela en Venezuela. M.A. Columbia 

20. Ryan, S. N. Translation of Book I of the Chronicle of the Notable 
and Royal University of the City of Mexico and New Spain. M.A. South- 
ern California 
21. Smitu, M. Z. Un estudio critico de J. E. Rodé. M.A. Utah 
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1925 

22. Eakin, E. The Descriptive Sketch of Manners in Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature. M.A. Stanford 

23. Mapes, E. K. L’influence francaise dans l’auvre de R. Dario. Doc- 
torat. Paris. (Paris, Champion, 1925) 

24. Montatva, O. W. A. Bello, Life and Writings, with Special Ref- 
erence to Chilean Life. M.A. Washington 

25. Puipps, P. The Mysticism of A. Nervo. M.A. Texas 

26. Roat, A. L. Outline of the History of Argentine Literature. M.A. 
George Washington 

27. Sepcwick, R. The Novels of H. Wast. M.A. Yale. (La Prensa, 
New York) 

28. Secters, E. J. Modernism in Spanish-American Prose. M.A. 
Columbia 

29. SHEwMAKER, L. A. An Outline of Cuban Literature. M.A. George 
Washington 

30. Srout, H. D. J. Valera and the Spanish-American Novel, with 
Special Reference to the Literature of Uruguay. M.A. Illinois 


1926 


31. Acurrrevere, A. D. Bibliografia critica del romance espafiol en 
América. M.A. Stanford 

32. Brenizer, L.C. Translation of Book II of Cervantes de Salazar’s 
Crénica de la Nueva Espatia. M.A. Texas 

33. GosnELL, L. The Santos Vega Legend of H. Ascasubi. M.A. 
George Washington 

34. Hiceins, T. J. A History of the Argentine and Uruguayan Novel. 
M.A. George Washington 

35. Hore, M. C. The Periodical Press of the Argentine Republic. 
M.A. Columbia 

36. IncenuvuetTT, A. H. La influencia de Horace Mann en la obra de 
D. F. Sarmiento. M.A. Texas 

37. Jacxson, L. The Life and Works of Genaro Garcia. An Estimate 
of His Contribution to Mexican Historiography. M.A. Texas 

38. Jounson, E. Suplemento noticia del estado que guardan las misio- 
nes de California y Monterrey por P. Faxes (Spanish text with English 
translation). M.A. Southern California 

39. Levine, E. T. The espaiiolismo of C. M. Ocantos. M.A. Yale 

40. Locan, M. E. The Works of A. Blest Gana. M.A. Illinois 

41. MeLénpez, C. El indianismo en la novela hispano-americana. 
M.A. Columbia 

42. Puitires, W. T. Origins of Romanticism in Argentine Literature. 
M.A. Stanford 


43. Rios-Rios, M. J. de Viana, cuentista, y el medio gauchesco. M.A. 
Columbia 


44. Turk, L.H. A. Bello, Educator and Scholar. M.A. Kansas 
45. Warren, V.H. The gauchos of H. Ascasubi. M.A. Kansas 
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1927 


46. Acosta, E. V. A. Tapia y Rivera and His Cultural Contribution 
to Porto Rico. M.A. Illinois 

47. Hapas, J. Sor J. I. de la Cruz, la décima musa. M.A. Pittsburgh 

48. Haut, E. F. Mexican Fiction, 1816-1920. M.A. George Wash- 
ington 

49. Hocx, C. H. A Contrast of Two American Essayists, R. W. 
Emerson and J. E. Rodé. M.S. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

50. Kiser, E. D. The Life and Works of J. R. Molina. M.A. Pitts- 
burgh 

51. Kryzanowsky, I. E. Porto Rican Songs and Folk Tales. M.A. 
Washington 

52. McGutt, M. The Life and Works of J. E. Rodd. M.A. Texas 

53. Netson, M. The Mexican Historical Novel. M.A. Texas 

54. Ourster, A. L. R. Delgado, Regional Novelist of Mexico. M.S. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

55. Posey, J. W. Byron and Echeverria. M.A. North Carolina. (Sy- 
nopsis, Research in Progress, 1926-27, p. 38) 

56. Reeves, D. L. J. Valera and Spanish-American Literature, with 
Special Reference to the Literature of Chile. M.A. Illinois 

57. Torreyson, D. Nuevas orientaciones de la poesia feminina mo- 
derna de Hispano-América. M.A. Pittsburgh 

58. Wacker, N. The Life and Works of M. Gutiérrez Najera. M.A. 
Missouri. (University of Missouri Studies, II, No. 2) 

59. Wuitenouse, O. H. A. Blest Gana, Chilean Novelist. M.A. Co- 
lumbia 


1928 


60. Arnotp, J. F. The Palma Family and Its Influence in Peruvian 
Letters. M.A. Illinois 

61. Arratra, R. La actitud de Hispano-América para con los Estados 
Unidos, vista al través de sus escritores contemporaneos. M.A. Columbia 

62. Avrett, W.R. Philosophical and Mystical Elements in the Poetry 
of E. Gonzalez Martinez. M.A. Texas. (Published in part, Hispania, 
XIV, 183-92) 

63. Burner, J. B. Some Aspects of Modern Uruguayan Lyric Verse. 
M.A. Illinois 

64. Crark, N. V. A. Nervo. M.A. Nebraska 

65. Down1nec, G. T. The Life and Works of F. Sanchez. M.A. Okla- 
homa 

66. Durrey, E. L. Spanish-American Culture in the Colonial Period. 
M.A. Boston 

67. Enciexirk, J. E. Notes on the Influence of Poe in Spanish-Amer- 
ican Literature. M.A. Northwestern 

68. Jounson,H.L. The Life and Customs of the gaucho. M.A. Texas 

69. Jones, E.M. The Parables of Rodé. M.A. Washington 
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70. Laurence, M. S. A Study of the Chilean Epic by a Comparison 
of La Araucana and the Arauco Domado. M.A. Texas 

71. Lepinus, H. The History of Mexican Journalism. M.A. Missouri 

72. Lippett, M. V. A. Reyes, a Critical Study. M.A. Oklahoma 

73. Lépez, M. J. De la manera que la iglesia reconocié el valor del uso 
del auto sacramental y de como lo us6é como leccién objectiva ante los indios 
mexicanos. M.A. Southern California 

74. MANSELL, M. J. I. M. Altamirano. M.A. Texas 

75. Montcomery, M. El elemento elegiaco en la lirica cubana. M.A. 
Texas 

76. Monticong, C. R. R. Blanco Fombona, the Novelist. M.A. Pitts- 
burgh 

77. Now.1n, T. O. Hostile Feeling toward the United States as Ex- 
pressed in Contemporary Spanish-American Literature. M.A. Arizona 

78. Panter, J. W. The Biblical Dramas of G. Gémez de Avellaneda. 
M.A. Southern California 

79. Reyna, A. G. Gomez de Avellaneda. M.A. Nebraska 

80. Rusio, A. J. Sw ilustrisima, an Historical Cuban Novel, by F. Cal- 
cagno. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. M.A. Brown 

81. Satmans, E. La vida mexicana reflejada en las novelas de costum- 
bre de México. M.A. Southern California 

82. Setna, A. A. Argentine Literature from the Publication of An- 
drade’s Atlantida to That of Miré’s La bolsa. M.A. Stanford 

83. WickLunp, I. B. The Treatment of Nature in Mexican Poetry. 
M.A. Stanford 

84. Witson, W. C. E. The Historical Element in the Novels of A. 
Blest Gana. Ph.D. Washington. (Digest, University of Washington Di- 
gests of Theses, 1914-31, pp. 243-51) 


1929 


85. BatcHetper, E. H. A Study of J. Isaacs. M.A. Columbia 

86. Batterson, F. J. The Educational Ideals of D. F. Sarmiento. 
M.A. Ohio State 

87. Briones, M. A. Nervo como prosista. M.A. Illinois 

88. Buercer, D. B. Fatalism in gauchesca Literature. M.A. Pitts- 
burgh 

89. Diaz Rivera, V. M. Spanish-American Idealism: J. E. Rodé. 
M.A. Northwestern 

90. Dorr, T. E. J. Marti, the Cuban Apostle. M.A. Northwestern 

91. Escopar, M. A. Fray M. Navarrete, su vida y algunos aspectos de 
su poesia. M.A. Texas 

92. Grertz, M. E. Sarmiento, a Study of His Chief Literary Produc- 
tions to Determine His Political Ideas. M.A. Illinois 

93. Gisu, I. M. The Political and Social Conditions in Venezuela as 
Revealed in the Novels of R. Blanco Fombona. M.A. Washington 

94. Henry, V. L. A Study of the Life and More Important Works of 
J. A. Silva. M.A, Illinois 

95. Hotirncer, F.C. The Gaucho. M.A. Kansas 
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96. Kipper, M. Americanism in the Works of J. E. Rod6é. M.A. IIli- 
nois 

97. Lacaze, E. A. Nervo, su vida y sus obras. M.A. George Wash- 
ington 

98. Leonarp, I. A. D. Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora: His Life and 
Works, 1646-1700. Ph.D. California. (University of California Publi- 
cations in History) 

99. Lozano, D. D. El peregrino indiano [by A. de Saavedra Guzman] 
y algunas relaciones del siglo X VI de la conquista de México. M.A. Texas 

100. Mitier, E. The Articles of Manners and Customs of J. J. Va- 
llejo, “Jotabeche.” M.A. Stanford 

101. Tuomas, A. Las ideas de J. Marti. M.A. Columbia 

102. Tuomas, E. J. The Political Ideals of M. Ugarte. M.A. Illinois 

103. Younc, J. R. R. Dario: His Life and the First Phase of His 
Work. M.A. Illinois 

1930 


104. Attemanp, P. F. R. Delgado, costumbrista mexicano. M.A. 
Texas 

105. Burner, W. J. The Attitude of Contemporary Spanish-Ameri- 
can Authors toward the United States. Ph.D. Ohio State 

106. Caprera, L. J. R. Blanco Fombona: His Life and Works. M.A. 
Maine 

107. Cavness, R. M. The Social Principles of H. Wast. M.A. Texas 

108. Driver, D. M. E. de Cunha and His Works. M.A. Columbia 

109. Exvprince, E. M. Ugarte, Interpreter of Spanish-American Prob- 
lems. M.A. Columbia 

110. Frecp, D. H. M. Galvez and the Contemporary Argentine Novel. 
M.A. George Washington 

111. Hersuey, P. R. D. F. Sarmiento, Apostle of Civilization. M.A. 
Northwestern 

112. Kirnz, E. B. The Renaissance in Mexico. M.A. George Wash- 
ington 

113. Lacayo, H. Costumbres mexicanas expresadas en El Periquillo 
Sarniento de J. J. de Lizardi. M.A. Southern California 

114. McLennan, E. M. The Social Background of the Novels of F. 
Gamboa. M.A. Washington 

115. McManus, M. B. Life of Pedro Moya de Contreras as by C. 
Gutiérrez de Luna. M.A. Texas 

116. Moz, M. J. J. A. Silva. M.A. Washington 

117. Ocpen, R. C. Children’s Literature Produced in Spanish America. 
M.A. Columbia 

118. Perry, M. Some Imitations of Ercilla’s Araucana. Ph.D. Illinois 

119. Practpo, E.L. M. Diaz Rodriguez. M.A. Columbia 

120. Raymonp, E.G. The Historical Basis for A. Blest Gana’s Novel 
Durante la Conquista. M.A. Washington 

121. Rice, W. F. The Ideology of J. E. Rodé. Ph.D. Northwestern 

122. Srranan, M. J. Marmol, His Life and Works. M.A. Columbia 

123. Wootsey, A.W. The Novels of F. Gamboa. M.A. Texas 
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1931 


124. Anperson, G. H. Artistic Use of the Infinitive in the Works of 
R. Dario. M.A. Iowa 

125. ANpEersson, T. The “espaiiolismo” of C. M. Ocantos. Ph.D. Yale. 
(Yale University Press, 1934; tr. into Spanish by Francisco Aguilera, 
Madrid, Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria, 1935) 

126. Ancuto, J. E. La historia en los dramas de G. Gdmez de Avella- 
neda. M.A. Kansas 

127. Bamuzy, I. G. J. B. Alberdi, His Political Philosophy to 1853. 
M.A. Illinois. 

128. CALLAHAN, L. A. Mexican Popular Poetry. M.A. Columbia 

129. CuLpeprer, S. B. Argentismos, americanismos y neologismos en 
las novelas de H. Wast. M.A. Indiana 

130. Derry, M. B. J. Gautier Benitez. Ph.D. Cornell 

131. Evenson, R. P. The Social Background in the Novels of C. Lo- 
veira. M.A. Washington. 

132. Fringau, I. K. V. Riva Palacios, a Study of His Life and His 
Historical Novels. M.A. Texas 

133. Fraxer, C. F. The Development of Modernism in Spanish Amer- 
ican Poetry. Ph.D. Harvard. (Abstract, Harvard University Synopses of 
Theses, 1931, pp. 272-76) 

134. Freunp, J.C. The Influence of Virgil on the Poetry of A. Bello. 
M.A. Washington 

135. Gutey, H. M. The Poet R. Pombo. M.A. Washington 

136. Harper, P. I. M. Altamirano, Poet and Novelist. M.A. Wash- 
ington 

137. Hetskitt, M. L. Martin Fierro, ejemplo del espafiolismo argen- 
tino. M.A. Chicago 

138. HottincsHeap, L. A. Mexican Life as Depicted in the Novels of 
J. Lépez-Portillo y Rojas. M.A. Washington 

139. Jounston, M.C. R. Dario’s Knowledge of English and the Eng- 
lish-Speaking World as Revealed by His Works. M.A. Texas 

140. Lasartue, P. J. Filosofia del gaucho Martin Fierro. M.A. Co- 
lumbia 

141. Lapp, R. S. C. Reyles, Life, Works, and Influence. M.A. George 
Washington 

142. Lear, C. A. G. Garcia Moreno, Life and Works of Ecuador’s 
Most Famous President. M.A. California 

143. Lovetez, A. J. The Anti-Clericalism of J. Montalvo. M.A. Ari- 
zona 
_- 144. Lures, I. D. M’hijo el Dotor, by F. Sanchez. M.A. Kansas 

145. Mecwinorr, S. T. La poesia de vanguardia en Espajia y Hispano- 
América. M.A. Columbia 

146. Monticong, C. R. R. Blanco Fombona, the Man and His Work. 
Ph.D. Pittsburgh. (Abstract, University of Pittsburgh Abstracts of The- 
ses, VII, 126-33) 

147. Norvett, A. S. Romanticism in Spanish-American Literature. 
M.A. Washington 
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148. Rosensaum, S.C. La literatura feminina contemporanea de His- 
pano-América. M.A. Columbia 

149. Stutzxin, H. B. The gaucho Novel of B. Lynch. M.A. Columbia 

150. Spett, J. RR. The Life and Works of J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi. 
Ph.D. Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia, 1931) 

151. SuArez GALBAN, J. Apreciaciones contemporaneas hispano-ame- 
ricanas de los Estados Unidos. Ph.D. Virginia 

152. Taper, A. B. The Customs of Argentina as Seen in the Novels of 
Martinez Zuviria. M.A. Southern California 

153. Torres-Rioseco, A. R. Dario and the “modernista” Movement in 
Spanish America and Spain. Ph.D. Minnesota. (Harvard University 
Press, 1931) 

154. Wore, E.G. Santos Vega, o Los mellizos de la Flor, by H. Asca- 
subi. M.A. Columbia 


1932 


155. ALexanper, E. Q. Women of the Araucana. M.A. Southern 
California 

156. Correst, E. J. E. Rodé, moralista. M.A. Illinois 

157. Coteman, B. T. The Influence of W. Whitman on R. Dario. 
M.A. Colorado (Abstract, University of Colorado Studies, XX, No. 1, 
p. 18) 

158. Creswett, G. W. Historical Aspects of El Mercurio. M.A. Ne- 
braska 

159. De Backer, R. E. A Comparative Study of the Araucana and the 
Arauco Domado. M.A. Colorado. (Abstract, University of Colorado 
Studies, XX, No. 1, p. 23) 

160. DunnincHAM, E. E. E. Gonzalez Martinez, a Poet of Transi- 
tion. M.A. George Washington 

161. Gustarson, B. G. Fausto, Impresiones del gaucho Anastasio el 
Pollo, by E. del Campo. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
M.A. Kansas 

162. Henry, E. M. The Mexican’s Opinion of Revolutions as Ex- 
pressed in the Mexican Novel since 1910. M.A. Arizona 

163. Kersow, F. V. A Study of Color, Sound, and Odor in the Works 
of Gutiérrez Najera. M.A. Texas 

164. McIntosu, C. B. Aves sin nido [by C. Matto de Turner], and the 
Beginning of indianismo. Ph.D. Virginia 

165. McMutian, B. Pessimism in the Poetry of M. Acufia. M.A. 
Pittsburgh. (Abstract, University of Pittsburgh Abstracts of Theses, 
VIII, 453-54) 

166. NeasHam, V. A. J. B. Alberdi, Argentine Thinker of the Nine- 
teenth Century. M.A. California 

167. Patmer, D. W. Montalvo and His Quijote. M.A. Washington 

168. Peestes, H. A. The Other Nervo. M.A. Washington 
< Purasert, T. W. The Social Principles of F. Sanchez. M.A. 

exas 
170. Poac, G. M. The Novels of M. Azuela. M.A. Texas 
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171. Price, M. E. Spanish-American Popular Poetry. M.A. George 
Washington 


172. Sanpy, G. H. An Account of the National Libraries of Spanish 
South America. M.A. Illinois 

173. Warp, B. E. Un estudio de la vida bonaerense pintada en las 
novelas de C. M. Ocantos. M.A. Texas 

174. Witson, L. M. Algunos periédicos literarios de Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (El Ateneo, 1854; El Mosaico, 1854). M.A. Ohio State 

175. Woop, S. L. Nature as Reflected in the gaucho Literature. M.A. 
Southern California 


1933 


176. Catt, M. P. Life and Works of R. Palma. M.A. George Wash- 
ington 

177. CAMPBELL, E.S. The Theater of F. Sanchez. M.A. Pittsburgh 

178. CARNIGHAN, M. The gaucho in the Literature of Argentina. M.A. 
Arizona. (Abstract, University of Arizona Bulletin, IV, No. 5, 11-12) 

179. Copten, C. E. M. Galvez, the Voice from the Argentine. M.A. 
Texas 

180. Cutusertson, S. The Poetry of J. Marmol and Its Sources. 
Ph.D. Stanford. (Abstract, Stanford Abstracts of Dissertations, VIII, 
57) 

181. Date, M. P. The Crénica mexicana, by H. Alvarado Tezozomac. 
M.A. Columbia 


182. Harper, H. O. Moods and Feelings in the Poetry of R. Dario. 
M.A. Southern California 


183. Haw ey, A. C. Mexican Life and Customs in the Novels of R. 
Diego. M.A. Columbia 

184. Hottincswortn, R. L. J. Peén y Contreras and the Romantic 
Movement in Mexico. Ph.D. Virginia. (Abstract, University of Virginia 
Abstracts of Dissertations, 1932-33, pp. 16-17) 

185. InrerNoscia, D. The Similes in B. de Balbuena’s El Bernardo. 
M.A. Northwestern 

186. JiméNeEz, D. Estudio de los refranes de R. Palma en Tradiciones 
peruanas. M.A. Southern California 

187. Jounson, M. D. El Rodé filoséfico comparado con algunos pensa- 
dores franceses. M.A. Texas 

188. Jones, M. M. The Literary Art of Yucatan. M.A. Southern 
California 

189. Manter, T. The Life and Work of A. del Campo. M.A. Texas 

190. Ortec6én, S. M. El elemento religioso en la literatura gauchesca. 
M.A. Southern California 

191. Payne, C. F. A Study of the Career of the cacique Enriquillo 
as Recreated by M. de J. Galvan in Enriquillo, leyenda histérica domini- 
cana. M.A. Virginia 


192. Provrn1, A. M. An Interpretation of the Rustic — of M. J. 
Othon. M.A. Pittsburgh 
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193. Riviin, J. G. J. Castellanos y Villagelii (1879-1912). M.A. 
Columbia 


194. Scunepet, M. M. The Biblical Dramas of Avellaneda and Heb- 

bel. M.A. Nebraska 
- 195. Suepp, K. E. F. Sanchez. Ph.D. Yale 

196. THEoBaLp, J. O. Naturalism in the Works of F. Gamboa. M.A. 
Arizona. (Abstract, University of Arizona Bulletin, IV, No. 5, 47-48) 

197. Warren, V. A. The Use of quechua by Contemporary Writers 
of the Andean Region. Ph.D. Virginia. (Abstract, University of Virginia 
Abstracts of Theses, 1932-33, p. 22) 

198. Westey, D. M. Edicién glosada de las poesias de J. M. Gutiérrez. 


M.A. Colorado. (Abstract, University of Colorado Studies, XXI, No. 1, 
89-90) 


1934 


199. Becx, H. A. The Araucana Compared to the IJliad, Odyssey, 
Aeneid, Pharsalia and Orlando Furioso. M.A. Northwestern 

200. Brspor,H. A. The Influence of French Romanticism on E. Eche- 
verria. M.A. Colorado 

201. Carno, D. El color azul de R. Dario, A.M. Catholic University of 
America 

202. Canrietp, D. L. Spanish Literature in Mexican Languages as a 
Source for the Study of Spanish Pronunciation. Ph.D. Columbia. (New 
York, Instituto de las Espajias, 1934) 

203. Enciexirk, J. E. E. A. Poe in Hispanic Literature. Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia. (New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1934) 

204. Espinosa, J. E. Americanism in Argentine Literature, a Com- 
mentary on Critical Opinion. Ph.D. Cornell 

205. Harpy, B. R. A Study of the Varied Talents of L. Lugones. 
M.A. Kansas 

206. Kinnarp, V. The Life, Works, and Significance of L. Lugones. 
M.A. Washington 

207. Laucuiin, M. S. Purposeful Activities of I. M. Altamirano. 
M.A. Southern California 

208. Lucas, G. D. Influences in the Work of Gutiérrez Najera with 
Special Reference to the French. M.A. Southern California 

209. Lusx, W. A. The Inquisition in Spanish-American Literature. 
M.A. Southern California 

210. McKenzie, M. M. Ingenieros’ Interpretation of the Argentine. 
M.A. Columbia 

211. Ratcurrr, D. F. Venezuelan Prose Fiction. Ph.D. Columbia. 
(New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1933) 

212. Ricnarpson, R. F. Sdnchez and the Argentine Theater. Ph.D. 
Columbia. (New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1933) 

213. Rivera-Rivera, E. El sentimiento de la vida, la muerte y la mujer 
en la obra poética de R. Dario. M.A. Columbia 

214. Rosrnson, C. M. Leoncia de G. Gémez de Avellaneda. M.A. 
Kansas 
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215. SrapLes, R. E. Fernandez de Lizardi’s Theories of the Education 
of the Boy. M.A. Pittsburgh 

216. WHEELER, H. T. The Mexican Novel as a Reflection of the Na- 
tional Problems of Mexico. Ph.D. Stanford 

217. WicHMANN, H. M. French Influence on the Poems of Gutiérrez 
Najera. M.A. Colorado 

218. Witson, M. U. Some Romantic Elements in Spanish-American 
Literature. M.A. Stanford 

219. Witson, R. E. Me-xicanismo as Seen in the Works of X. Icaza. 
M.A. Arizona 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Alberdi, Juan Bautista, 127, 166 

Alvarado Tezozomoc, Hernando, 181 

Acufia, Manuel, 165 

Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel, 74, 136, 207 

Andrade, Oligario Victor, 82 

Argentina: literature, 4, 26, 42, 82, 178, 204; novel, 34; periodical press, 35; 
romanticism, 42 

Ariosto, 199 

Ascasubi, Hilario, 33, 45, 154 

auto sacramental, 73 

Azuela, Mariano, 170 


Balbuena, Bernardo de, 185 

Balzac, 8 

Bello, Andrés, 24, 134, 144 

Blanco Fombona, Rufino, 9, 76, 93, 106, 146 
Blest Gana, Alberto, 8, 18, 40, 59, 84, 120 
Byron, Lord, 55 


Calcagno, Francesco, 80 

Campo, Angel de, 189 

Campo, Estanislao, 161 
Castellanos, Jestis, 193 
Castellanos, Juan de, 5 

Cervantes de Salazar, 32 

Chile: epic, 70; literature, 56 
Chronicle of the .... University of the City of Mexico, Book I, 20 
Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la, 15, 47 
Cuba: literature, 29; poetry, 11, 75 
Cunha, Eudides, 108 


Dario, Rubén, 23, 103, 124, 139, 153, 157, 182, 201, 213 
Delgado, Rafael, 54, 104 
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Diaz Rodriguez, Manuel, 119 
Diego, Rafael, 183 


Echeverria, Esteban, 55, 200 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 49 
Ercilla, Alonso de, 70, 118, 155, 159, 199 


Faxes, Pedro, 38 

Fernandez de Lizardi, José Joaquin de, 113, 150, 215 
folklore, 1; refranes, 186 

French: influence, 200, 208, 217; thinkers, 187 


Galvan, Manuel de Jests, 191 

Galvez, Manuel, 110, 179 

Gamboa, Federico, 114, 123, 196 

Garcia Moreno, Gabriel, 142 

Garcia, Genaro, 37 

gaucho, 68, 95, 178; literature, 6, 88, 150, 175, 178, 190 
Gautier Benitez, José, 130 

Gémez de Avellaneda, Gertrudis, 78, 79, 126, 194, 214 
Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique, 62, 160 

Gutiérrez, Juan Maria, 198 

Gutiérrez de Luna, Cristébal, 115 

Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel, 58, 163, 208 


Hebbel, Christian T., 194 

Hernandez, José, 12, 137, 140 

Hispano-America: culture, 66; libraries, 172; literature: children’s, 117; 
descriptive sketch of manners, 22; feminine, 57, 148; in Andean region, 
198; in North American colonies, 16; novel, 7, 30, 41; poetry, 2, 57, 
133, 145, 171; prose, 28 


indianismo, 41, 164 
Icaza, Xavier, 219 
Ingenieros, José, 210 
Inquisition, 209 
Isaacs, Jorge, 85 


Lépez-Portillo y Rojas, José, 138 
Loveira, Carlos, 131 

Lucan, 199 

Lugones, Leopoldo, 205, 206 
Lynch, Benito, 149 


Mann, Horace, 36 

Marmol, José, 122, 180 

Marti, José, 90, 101 

Martin Fierro: see J. Hernandez 
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Martinez Zuviria, Gustavo (“Hugo Wast”), 27, 107, 129, 152 

Matto de Turner, Clorinda, 164 

Mercurio, El, 158 

Mexico: documents relating to conquest, 17, 99; fiction, 48; historiography, 
37; journalism, 71; languages, 202; literature of Yucatan, 188; novel, 
10, 53, 81, 162, 216; poetry, 83, 128; renaissance, 112 

Miré, José, 82 

modernism, 28, 133 

Molina, Juan Ramén, 50 

Montalvo, Juan, 143, 167 


Navarrete, Manuel, 91 
Nervo, Amado, 25, 64, 87, 97, 168 


Ocantos, Carlos Maria, 43, 125, 173 
Offa, Pedro de, 70, 159 
Othén, Manuel José, 192 


Palma, Ricardo, 60, 176, 186 

Pedén y Contreras, José, 184 

Peru: literature, 13, 60 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 67, 203 

Pombo, Rafael, 135 

Puerto Rico: folklore, 1, 51; literature, 3, 14; songs, 51 


quechua: use of, 197 


Reyes, Alfonso, 72 

Reyles, Carlos, 141 

Riva Palacios, Vicente, 132 

Rodé, José Enrique, 21, 49, 52, 69, 89, 96, 121, 156, 187 
romance, 31 


romanticism, 42, 147, 184, 200, 218 


Saavedra Guzman, Antonio de, 99 

Sanchez, Florencio, 65, 144, 169, 177, 195, 212 
Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino, 36, 86, 92, 111 
Sigiienza y Géngora, Carlos de, 98 

Silva, José Asuncion, 94, 116 

Spanish : literature, 202; pronunciation, 202 


Tapia y Rivera, Alejandro, 46 

Ugarte, Manuel, 102, 109 

United States: attitude of Hispanic America toward, 61, 77, 105, 151 
Uruguay: literature, 30; novel, 34; poetry, 63 


Valera, Juan, 4, 30, 56 
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Vallejo, José Joaquin, 100 

Venezuela : novel, 19; periodicals, 174; prose fiction, 211 
Viana, Javier de, 43 

Virgil, 134, 199 


Wast, Hugo: see Martinez Zuviria 
Whitman, Walt, 157 


Yucatan: literature, 188 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


President Alpern announces the appointment of the following persons 
to serve as a Committee on Nominations for 1935: 


J. P. W. Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania 

WL Is Knapp Jones, Miami University 

Cottey F. SPARKMAN, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 
Nina L. WEIsINGER, University of Texas 

LawrENceE A. WILKINS, New York City, Chairman 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 
HISTORICOS, MADRID 


I. GENERAL COURSE 


1. A. Historical Survey of the Spanish Language, with special atten- 
tion to certain questions of syntax, vocabulary, phrases, and peculiar say- 
ings and idioms. 10 lectures by D. Samuel Gili Gaya, member of the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos and professor at the Instituto-Escuela, Madrid. 

B. Spanish Phonetics, Especially Applied to the Practical Teaching of 
Pronunciation. 10 lectures (illustrated) by D. T. Navarro Tomas, profes- 
sor at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and director of its Laboratory of 
Phonetics. 

C. Historical Résumé of Spanish Literature: Representative Works 
and Authors of Each Epoch. 10 lectures by D. Damaso Alonso, professor 
at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

2. Practical Classes, in reading texts, conversation, and pronunciation. 
36 lessons by different professors. In connection with these classes there 
will be exercises in composition, translation, dictation, and phonetic tran- 
scription. Students will be divided into groups of ten. 

3. Outline of the History of Spanish Civilization. Painting, sculpture, 
and architecture in Spain; geography and history of Spain. By Professors 
Lafuente, Gdmez-Moreno, Dantin, Barnés, and Camps. 


II. SPECIAL COURSES (OPTIONAL) 


1. Spain of Today. 10 lessons by D. Pedro Aguado, professor at the 
Instituto Cervantes of Madrid. 

2. Contemporary Spanish Literature. 10 lessons by D. José F. Monte- 
sinos, associate of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

3. Commercial Spanish, with practical exercises in commercial letters 
and documents. 20 lessons, by D. Federico Orta. 
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III. COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


A Practical Course in Elementary Grammar and Composition. 20 les- 
sons, by Miss Carmen Castilla. 


Excursions and visits —There will be excursions to Toledo, the Esco- 
rial, Segovia, La Granja, Avila, and Salamanca. The National Palace, the 
National Armory, and the principal Museums of Madrid will also be visited. 

Certificates —Certificates of Attendance will be given. Certificates of 
Scholarship, Certificates of Credits, and Certificates of Special Studies will 
be awarded upon examination. 

Tuition fees —For the General Course, 175 pesetas ; for Special Courses 
(optional), 35 pesetas each course; Commercial Spanish, 45 pesetas; Ele- 
mentary Section, 45 pesetas; Certificate of Scholarship, of Credits, or of 
Special Studies, 10 pesetas ; Certificate of Attendance, 5 pesetas. 

Lodging.—The cost of board and lodging in Madrid ranges from 8 to 
20 pesetas a day. In the Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar 21, where all 
the classes and lectures will be held, the price of board and lodging varies 
from 11 to 17 pesetas a day. In the Residencia de Sefioritas, Fortuny 53, 
the price is 10 pesetas a day. Rooms may be reserved by sending a deposit 
of 25 pesetas. 

For detailed program, please apply to Secretario de los Cursos para 
Extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli, 4, Madrid. 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


Resuming its Spanish travel program after a lapse of two years, the 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos has announced preliminary 
plans for its fourteenth annual Spanish trip next summer. Attendance at 
the twenty-fourth summer session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, in 
Madrid, is contemplated, together with extensive travel. Membership in 
the group will be open to all persons interested in travel and study in Spain. 

To organize and conduct the fourteenth trip, the Instituto has appointed 
Marion J. Hay, associate professor at Florida State College, Tallahassee, 
succeeding William M. Barlow, of New York City, in this capacity and 
as director of the Instituto’s Bureau of Information on Studies in Spain. 
Professor Hay, who is a graduate of the University of Illinois and holds 
advanced degrees from Ohio State University, has for several years spon- 
sored study groups in Spain and France. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Arrangements have now definitely been made for the synchronized con- 
ferences of the World Federation of Education Associations, the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary Associations, and the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations (elementary), to be held at Oxford, 
England, from August 10 to 17, 1935. 
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The program of subjects to be discussed at the various meetings will 
be very comprehensive, and will cover most of the problems connected with 
teaching and education generally. In addition to the usual social functions 
and excursions, an educational exhibition of English school work will be 
arranged for the benefit of both English and foreign visitors. 

This meeting promises to be not only of unique character, but also of 
historic importance, and those who attend will have opportunities for con- 
tacts with educationists and teachers from many lands. 

Plans are being worked out for tours of various lengths and costs 
throughout the British Isles and also on the Continent. Persons who are 
interested in sailing dates, cost of travel, accommodations, etc., should 
write to the headquarters office of the World Federation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SEMINAR-CONFERENCE ON HISPANIC-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The George Washington University announces its fourth annual semi- 
nar-conference to be held in Washington beginning July 1, to be held five 
times a week for six weeks, two hours daily. The topic will be the “Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary Eras.” For information, address Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus. 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


A seminar in “Arabic and Islamic Studies” will be held at Princeton 
University from June 20 to July 31. “The courses will not conform to the 
usual standards of existing summer schools; they are meant for advanced 
scholars, capable of assimilating and using without much assistance large 
amounts of material. The effort will . . . . be to improve the teaching of 
subjects to which the Arabic world is peripheral.” A course on “Islamic 
Culture and Arabic Literature” by Professor Hitti is required and one lan- 
guage course, Arabic or Turkish. Address the secretary of the seminar, 
Professor Walter L. Wright, Jr., 20 Maple Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


The usual summer session of the Spanish School of Middlebury College 
will be held at Middlebury, Vermont. See its advertisement in this issue. 


SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN 


The University of Liverpool Summer School of Spanish meets in San 
Sebastian as usual during July and August under the direction of Professor 
E. Allison Peers. Information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sum- 
mer School of Spanish, The University, Liverpool, England. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Wuereas the United States of America and the other republics of this 
hemisphere are bound together by common ideals of peaceful development 
and friendly settlement of disputes, and 

Wuenreas relations between the United States and these republics are 
steadily growing closer along political, commercial, and cultural lines, and 

WueEre<s it is important for the future of the United States that all its 
citizens have some knowledge of the history and development not only of 
the European countries but also of the other American nations with whose 
future that of the United States is so closely linked, 

The American Historical Association Resolves: To recommend that 
the teaching of Latin American history be included in the curricula of high 
schools; and that in cases where it is not yet possible to add a separate 
course, Latin American history be introduced under world history and in 
connection with that of the United States. 


Adopted, Washington, D.C., December 1934 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Columbus Chapter: The February meeting of the chapter featured 
Professor Federico de Onis, who spoke on “Lope de Vega, Espafiol.” 

Denver Chapter sends an outline of the activities of the present school 
year. At the first meeting Cyril Kay Scott, director of the Denver Art 
Museum, gave a talk on Western Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides 
and some of his own paintings. The November meeting was the customary 
luncheon at which the chapter was host to delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Colorado Education Association. Tables and room were gay 
with the many flags of the Pan American countries, and the air was filled 
with Spanish song. The program included an address by Sr. Rubén 
Riestria, from the Mexican Consulate of the Mexican Embassy, with the 
subject, “Mexico’s System of Rural Schools.” This was followed by a 
program of Spanish music by Eleanor Porter, and the program ended with 
a talk on “Spanish Dialect of the Southwest,” by Mrs. Violet Le Fant. 
On December 20 the annual Christmas fiesta was the occasion for song 
and merriment. The music of Mexico and Spain was presented by Carlton 
Bowman, formerly with Radio City, New York, and Mrs. Thomas D. 
Burns, sister of Dr. Ortiz Tirado, a much-loved musician of Mexico. The 
program opened with a talk by Sr. Don Miguel de Calderén and concluded 
with the whole group joining the Carolers from Denver University in true 
Spanish Christmas spirit. The climax of the evening came when the 
mysterious “pifiata,” which had hung suspended from the ceiling all eve- 
ning, was finally broken and out flew a little yellow canary. Among the 
many interesting guests who attended were : the Count Gabrio di San Mar- 
zano, Royal Italian Consul to Denver; Sr. don Miguel de Calderén, Consul 
of the Republic of Mexico; Sefiora Calderén; Sr. Rubén Riestra, Mexican 
Consulate of the Mexican Embassy; Sefiora Riestra; and Sr. Carlos Ina- 
josa, of the Mexican Consulate in Denver. 

The Denver Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish entertained again at a very unusual evening, February 25, when 
its members gave a dinner at the Olin Hotel in honor of Dr. Elizabeth 
Wallace, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages at the University of 
Chicago. Miss Wallace came to the University of Denver under the 
auspices of the Foundation for the Advancement of Social Sciences and 
gave several very interesting talks on Latin America, where she has spent 
much time. Through the courtesy of the Foundation, the Denver Spanish 
Teachers were able to have the distinguished visitor as their guest. “Poets 
of Latin America” was the intriguing subject of Miss Wallace’s address 
to the chapter, and the forty-two members present enjoyed an evening that 
will live long in their memories as a high point of many delightful meet- 
ings this year. 
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Florida, after two organization meetings which were marked by in- 
creasing interest and enthusiasm, held its first regular meeting on Janu- 
ary 3, as a section of the Florida Educational Association. After hearing 
Dr. Marion Hayes of Florida State College for Women, who discussed the 
aims of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and of His- 
PANIA, the meeting went on record as sponsoring four definite objectives 
which should serve as a bond of common work and interest between meet- 
ings. These are: First, that all teachers of Spanish be consulted on the 
subject of the selection of Spanish textbooks, when these are changed; 
second, that teachers of Spanish sponsor radio programs and other activi- 
ties which will bring the study of Spanish to the notice of the public; third, 
that an exchange department be encouraged, for the purpose of making 
available information concerning Spanish realia and other matters of in- 
terest to the teacher of Spanish. 

While the annual meeting of the organization will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Florida Educational Association, interme- 
diate meetings will keep alive the interest throughout the year, and the next 
meeting will be held in April, in Winter Park, taking part in the annual 
celebration of the Instituto de las Espafias, which, this year, plans to com- 
memorate the life and works of Lope de Vega. 

Kansas meets on April 13, at the University of Kansas, to celebrate 
with the University its annual Cervantes Day. In an afternoon session, 
Professor S. A. Wofsy, of the University of Wichita, will speak on his 
recent experiences in Brazil. A series of five-minute talks followed by 
discussion will deal with problems in teaching: Methods of Testing, Weak 
Classes, What to Do about Lack of Knowledge of English Grammar, 
Textbooks, Songs Adapted to Singing in Classes. (Adviser's note: More 
power to you in plucking that nettle of English grammar! I am sure we 
shall all be glad to have suggestions on that line. Please write us about it!) 
The evening’s entertainment will consist of a banquet enlivened by a pro- 
gram of Spanish songs and dances, and an entremés of Cervantes presented 
by the University. 

Llano Estacado offers excellent suggestions, an effective example of 
co-operation, and a stimulating challenge. Some of the suggestions should 
prove interesting and helpful to other teachers. Of these, the adviser quotes 
the following : 

a) Co-operation with the State Superintendent’s decision to require 
music as a part of the school curriculum. This offers opportunity to use 
more Spanish music both in classroom singing and in records. 

b) A greater use of English reading for cultural background in Span- 
ish. This is a method already in wide use, but it can be very materially 
extended. 

c) The use of slides, obtainable from the University, illustrating JI 
Trovatore and similar subjects. 
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Reports of the annual meeting, at which Dr. Eunice J. Gates and Dr. 
Charles B. Qualia read interesting papers, were followed by a discussion 
on “Problems Confronting Teachers of Spanish, in Curriculum Revision,” 
led by Miss Cora Russell. 

Dr. Qualia ended the discussion with this challenge: “Who can touch 
off the spark for Spanish as Superintendent Woods has touched off the 
spark for music?” 

Los Angeles is holding its spring meeting on April 30, too late to send 
a program to HIsPANIA. 

Minneapolis has dashed in at the last minute with a full roster of 
charter members and fair prospects for an increasing membership. To 
our youngest chapter, greeting, and commendation for the energetic work 
of its president and organizer, Dr. Raymond L. Grismer. 

New England will hold its next meeting in April, at Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. We shall hear about its program in the fall. 

New York Chapter held its annual dinner-dance on January 26, at the 
“Sociedad Espafiola de Beneficencia.” The honored guests were the Consul, 
General of Spain, Don Antonio de la Cruz Marin, and the Consul General 
of Peru, Don Francisco Pardo de Zola. Sr. de la Cruz Marin praised the 
work of the Association in connection with the teaching of Spanish lan- 
guage and culture and gave his assurance that the Spanish government 
would gladly co-operate in every way possible. Sr. Pardo de Zola ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the Association was working for a better under- 
standing between this country and those of Spanish-American countries, 
by the practical teaching of the language and not merely by the abstract 
discussion of Utopian themes. Professor Frank Callcott gave an inter- 
esting report on the convention in Austin. The entertainment included 
Wences, a ventriloquist from El Chico, and the excellent Choral Group of 
New York University. The unique menu caused much amusement and 
pleasure, with its witty descriptions of the several courses. 

The March meeting was largely concerned with announcements and 
plans for the annual May Fiesta. Dr. José Martel stressed the importance 
of recruiting members from the ranks of substitutes and teachers in train- 
ing, making them honorary members until they could qualify for full 
privileges. 

The very gratifying announcement was made that Spanish has been 
introduced in two more of New York’s junior high schools. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Mr. Pedro V. Fernandez of New York 
University, gave an illuminating talk on the “Events of Last October in 
Asturias.” 

Northern California Chapter held its February meeting in the form of 
a luncheon held at the picturesque “Elena’s Mexican Village” in San 
Francisco. The large gathering was “serenaded” by two Mexican youths 
in charro costume. Addresses following the luncheon were given in both 
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English and Spanish, the speakers being the Mexican Vice-Consul, repre- 
sentative of the Spanish paper El Imparcial, and Miss Geneve Shaffer who 
described her interviews with interesting people in far corners of the world. 
The attendance was unusually large and was considered a good omen for 
the beginning of a new calendar year. 

North Carolina, meeting as a branch of the North Carolina Modern 
Language Association, held a meeting in Winston-Salem March 29. 

Northern Ohio Chapter met on December 8, at the Burns Restaurant 
in Cleveland. The program was furnished by Dr. Paul Rogers of Oberlin 
College, the subject of his scholarly paper being “Neo-Classic Literature 
in Spain.” In addition to Dr. Rogers’ paper there was a short and informal 
talk on Spain by Mr. Arthur Blake, a graduate student at Toledo Univer- 
sity, who was recently sent to Toledo, Spain, to take the greetings of the 
city of Toledo, Ohio, to the city which gave it its name. There was an at- 
tendance of fifteen in spite of a blinding snow storm which made driving 
perilous. 

The February meeting was the usual luncheon, followed by a talk on 
Mexican arts and crafts by Miss Virginia Morris, of the Morris Studio. It 
was followed by an interesting discussion of the various aspects of Mexican 
culture by several members of the chapter who have recently visited Mexico. 

(Adviser's note: Such informal and spontaneous discussions are most 
valuable, and other chapters could well follow the example of Northern 
Ohio in this matter.) 

Oregon Chapter held its winter meeting in Portland on December 29, 
jointly with the convention of the Oregon State Teachers Association. 
Mrs. Alice Johnson Casebeer, Franklin High School, Portland, was elected 
president for 1935. It was decided to hold monthly meetings and to plan 
for at least one quarterly meeting to which members from distant points 
should be invited. The subject of the discussions centered around the prob- 
lem of our attitude toward the increasing opposition to the teaching of 
modern languages in the high schools. The report of the committee charged 
with research in this subject called attention to the value of HIsPaANtia in 
acquainting our members with the present status of Spanish, and its value, 
importance, and progress in the cultural and practical life of modern youth. 

Philadelphia met on February 14 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Richard Abraham made a complete report of a survey which he had 
made of foreign languages in general, and Spanish in particular, in the 
Philadelphia system, with suggestions for the chapter’s effective action in 
bettering conditions. Professor Placido de Montoliu, of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, held the interest of the meeting for the remainder of the evening 
with his discussion of the music of Spain, illustrated by songs, presented 
by two students of the Institute. 

Philadelphia has also had the honor of entertaining the President of the 
Association, Dr. Hymen Alpern, with a dinner on March 22. The hosts 
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were the members of the Executive Committee of the chapter, and the 
discussion brought forth a series of thought-provoking recommendations. 
(Adviser's note: These recommendations are published in full in the Ad- 
viser’s department, and she earnestly requests that all members read and 
ponder them.) 


San Joaquin Chapter held its third meeting of the year on April 6. 
Some twenty-five members attended the luncheon served at Fresno State 
College, and a hundred persons came to the open meeting, whose program 
included a paso de comedia by students of the college, a plética literaria by 
Rev. José Losada, doctor of the University of Salamanca, and the singing 
of songs representing various nations of Spanish America. 


South Texas Chapter makes its bow with organization completed and 
officers elected. 


CHAPTER OFFICERS, 1935 


(Nore: These are the lists of officers as they stand in my files. If there 
are errors please send me corrections at once.—Adviser.) 
Central Arizona 
President, Miss Irma Wilson, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe 
Vice-President, Miss Eleanor Thayer, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix 
Secretary, Miss Mary Esther Kinsman, Tempe Union High School, 
Tempe 
Treasurer, Miss Mildred Wiley, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix 
Columbus 
President, F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Vice-President, Eula Harris, West High School, Columbus 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor D. F. Ratcliff, McMicken College, Cin- 
cinnati 
Denver 
President, L. Arnold Ward, North High School, Denver 
Vice-President, Miss Anna Merle Dillon, East High School, Denver 
Secretary, Florence L. Dimm, South High School, Denver 
Treasurer, Miss Lillian G. Hill, Manual Training High School, Denver 
Florida 
President, Albert C. Valdes, Lakeview High School, Winter Garden 
Vice-President, Marjory S. Judy, Seaburg High School, Daytona Beach 
Secretary, Miss Anne Stone, Orlando High School, Winter Park 
Treasurer, Miss Evelyn Clark, Lakeland High School, Lakeland 
Kansas 
President, Olive Collins, Topeka High School 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celia Epstein, Washburn College, Topeka 
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Lone Star 
President, Professor Jerome Moore, C.I.A., Denton, Texas 
Vice-President, Professor C. H. Perea, Trinity University, Waxaha- 
chie, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alyne Key, 621 W. 9th St., Bonham, Texas 
Llano Estacado 
President, Dr. Charles B. Qualia, Lubbock, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pella Phipps, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, 
Texas 
Corresponding Secretary, Graydon Ausmus, Plainview, Texas 
Los Angeles 
President, Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena 
Vice-President, Elizabeth N. Reed, Fremont High School, Los Angeles 
Secretary, Miss Deodata Jiménez, Garfield High School, Los Angeles 
Treasurer, Paul F. Clifford, Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
President, Professor Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Vice-President, Mr. E. C. Le Fort 
Secretary, Miss M. Corinne Johnson 
Treasurer, Professor Jules T. Frelin 
New England 
President, Professor Guillermo Rivera, Harvard University 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Anne Harrington, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts 
Board: Ernest J. Hall, Yale University ; Professor Robert H. Williams, 
Brown University ; Mr. James McWhinnie, Malden, Massachusetts ; 
Professor Caroline B. Bourland, Smith College 
New Mexico 
President, Harold Huffman, Las Vegas 
Vice-President, Joe Chaves, Grant 
Secretary, Sister M. Ceceliana, Sixth and National Streets, Las Vegas 
New York 
President, Professor Joseph W. Barlow 
Vice-President, Mr. Joseph L. Slater, De Witt Clinton High School 
Secretary, Mrs. Patria Aran Gosnell, Hunter College 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Selma Schulman, Erasmus Hall High 
School 
Treasurer, Mr. Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School 
North Carolina 
President, O. K. Lundeberg, Duke University, Durham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Cutting, Woman’s College of University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro 
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Northern California 
President, S. Lyman Mitchell, Marin Junior College, Kentfield 
Vice-President, Nels Johnson, Technical High School, Oakland 
Secretary, Vera Stump, Sausalito High School, Sausalito 
Treasurer, John Reid, Stanford University, California 
Northern Ohio 
President, Miss Helen Humphreys, Glenville High School, Cleveland 
Vice-President, Mr. Cony Sturgis, Oberlin College, Oberlin 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ruth Richardson, Wooster College, Wooster 
Northwest ? 
Oregon 
President, Mrs. Alice J. Casebeer, Franklin High School, Portland 
Vice-President, Mrs. Engracia Vogan, 1010 S. E. 54th St., Portland 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Smith, Franklin High School, Portland 
Treasurer ? 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ruth E. Peck, Washington High School, 
Portland 
Philadelphia 
President, Dr. W. Shaffer Jack, University of Pennsylvania 
Vice-President, Dr. Joseph A. Meredith, Temple University 
Recording Secretary, Miss Carol Foulks, Temple University 
Corresponding Secretary, Naomi C. Johnson, Wm. Penn High School 
Treasurer, Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School 
San Joaquin 
President, M. A. Hanegress, Roosevelt High School, Fresno, California 
Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Whealan, 3153 Balch Ave., Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ila Miller, Box 493, Lindsay, California 
Southern Arizona 
President, Mrs. Nan C. Pfouts, Mansfeld Junior High, Tucson 
Vice-President, Mr. Albert J. Lovelee, Tucson 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Eberling, 1634 E. Second St., Tucson 
(University of Arizona) 
South Texas 
President, Mrs. Pauline Landrum Goode, Brownsville Junior College, 
Brownsville 
Vice-President, Miss Alma Pierce, Laredo High School, Laredo 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Floy Roots, San Benito High School, San 
Benito 
Texas 
President, Miss Lillian Wester, University of Texas, Austin 
Secretary ? 
Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Schons, University of Texas, Austin 
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Washington, D.C. 
President, Reverend David Rubio, Catholic University of America 
Vice-President, Angel Cabrillo Vazquez, 25 Michigan Ave., N.E. 
Treasurer, A. Alonso, Pan American Building 
Recording Secretary, Miss Ruth Wilson, 7 Quincy Place, N.E. 
Wisconsin 
President, Walter A. Scott, Senior High School, Beloit 
Vice-President, Charlotte M. Lorenz, Lawrence College 
Secretary-Treasurer, Meta Steinfort, Milwaukee Branch, University of 


Wisconsin 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


The Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Chapter recommends: 


5. 


That a deputy-treasurer be appointed in each of the high schools to 


assist in the collection of dues and in interesting prospective mem- 
bers ; 


. That the college teachers inform their students who are majoring 


in Spanish of the advantages of affiliating with our Association; 


. That the co-operation of the Social Science Department be enlisted 


in the organization of Pan American clubs; 


. That the radio be utilized for the purpose of disseminating infor- 


mation about Spanish and the Spanish peoples ; 


. That in discussions with educationalists, Spanish should be consid- 


ered as a “social science” ; 


. That the Spanish teachers reorganize their courses so as to provide 


for the non-language-minded students ; 


. That the entire state be canvassed with the aid of State Education 


Department so that information about our Association may reach 
every teacher of Spanish; 


. That the editors and publishers of the Hispanic Review be urged to 


add the name of the Association on its title-page as joint sponsor 
with the University of Pennsylvania. 


MARGINALIA 


Two new chapters have come knocking at our door this bright spring 
weather, Oklahoma and South Texas. With these our family has four new 
members since this time last year, for Florida and New Mexico joined us 
at New Year’s. In view of the fact that no new chapters were formed for 
a number of years, this reawakened interest is most encouraging. There 
have been inquiries from other states, and many new members have enrolled 
on our lists. It looks as if 1935 would be a banner year. 

To what can we attribute this quickening? No doubt the friendly inter- 
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course of the Annual Meeting has had something to do with it. I feel sure 
that many went home with the feeling that the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was not just a name and a magazine, but a vital, human 
force offering opportunities of co-operation and accomplishment. 

Since many members withdrew during the past two years of paralyzing 
economic stress, we are encouraged to think that springs of healing waters 
have been discovered, for the alleviation of that disease. It would be inter- 
esting, too, to know how much is due to the conviction that to convince 
administrators and supervisors of the value of Spanish to the curriculum 
unity of purpose and forthrightness of speech are imperative. 

Is this revival inspired by the immediacy of a crisis and the fire of our 
increasing purpose to avert catastrophe, or is it indicative of new life in 
smoldering embers? 

While both stimuli have been important, perhaps the general policy of 
fanning interest between meetings by means of a definite, united program, 
carried on by active committees and reported to the chapter members, has 
given a more practical and purposeful character to the Association. Mem- 
bers are not merely reading a magazine, but engaging individually in work 
shared through that periodical. It is a reassertion of the universal truth 
expressed by Tolstoy—‘“Give more than you get.” é 

More and more we hear of the activity of Executive and Research com- 
mittees in the several chapters. One, most fruitful, is that whose recom- 
mendations are sent us by our President, Dr. Hymen Alpern. I urge all 
to read them and to meditate thereon, checking to see which have already 
been in operation in your own chapter, and which suggest new channels 
of endeavor. I am tempted to comment on a few of them from a personal 
standpoint. 

No. 2 reminds me that the California chapters have always tried to 
recruit their ranks from Spanish majors in the universities, and the fine 
work of Sigma Delta Pi is of great assistance in acquainting students with 
the Association. Oregon is especially active along this line. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 6 have a peculiar appeal to me, for I have been laboring 
steadfastly along these lines, and they have become a sort of hobby. I 
should like to express my maternal pride in my hostages to fortune—the 
Pan American Club which draws together students from all the courses 
in San Mateo Junior College to become better acquainted with both the 
professors and Latin America through informal noon-day talks, when 
sandwiches and information are simultaneously digested; the radio pro- 
grams given under the sponsorship of the California Teachers Association, 
in which pupils and teachers participate for the spreading of information 
about the value of Spanish ; and the courses for non-recommended students 
which are proving successful in stimulating and sustaining interest. If my 
ego can be extended through these channels to this coming generation of 
citizens, I shall feel that I have not lived in vain, for I consider them defi- 
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nite intimations of immortality! Not the least satisfaction is in the splendid 
co-operation of all the instructors in a widely diversified curriculum and 
the friendship fostered between faculty and students. This type of “integra- 
tion” should cheer the souls of those would-be pedagogical innovators who 
are yammering for an interlinking of subjects on a basis of social science. 

One word more about Pan American clubs. These have been spon- 
sored with devotion by the Association, which offers medals for achieve- 
ment. Details of this offer will be featured in the October number of 
Hispania, but may I make a preliminary suggestion? Many of our mem- 
bers have no doubt recognized Pan American Day in some form, and the 
inspiration will be fresh in the minds of the students. With the approach 
of vacations, when not only teachers but students will be considering travel, 
some of them will doubtless be tempted to visit Mexico or Central America. 
This recent impetus of Pan American celebration can add much to an in- 
telligent sight-seeing, and before school terms close plans can be laid for 
more effective clubs in the Fall. At the beginning of most school terms, 
this practical interest and experience can be used to spur the students to 
further effort so that when the medals are offered they will be prepared to 
work for them. And I feel sure that if the entire teaching body will feel 
that the club has something for every student, and that every instructor is 
a link between his students and a larger outlook, not only social science but 
Spanish will profit. 

Very few responses came to my request for a correct list of officers. 
I am, therefore, compelled to print the lists that I have in my files and I 
know that they are full of errors. Won’t you please aid me by giving me 
an opportunity for correction? It is most gratifying to have reports from 
fourteen chapters, and I hope the number will increase until our full roster 
is represented. 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 














PAN AMERICAN NEWS 


PAN AMERICAN STUDENT FORUM 


The second national convention of the Pan American Student Forum 
was held in Oklahoma City on March 21, 22, 23, 1935. The convention 
opened with a general meeting in the Shrine Auditorium on the evening 
of Thursday, March 21. Addresses of welcome were made by the mayor 
of Oklahoma City, the superintendent of schools, and the president of 
Oklahoma City University. There were addresses by the president of the 
Forum, David Weinstein, by Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, minister of Panama, 
and by Sr. Rafael de la Colina, Mexican consul-general at San Antonio, 
Texas. The evening concluded with a pageant. 

The program of Friday and Saturday was as follows: 

Friday 

9:00 a.m.—Meeting of chairmen of all delegations with the President 

10:00 a.m.—Davip WEINSTEIN, presiding 
Invocation 
Music 
Address—SEeNor Apotro Domincuez, Mexican Consul, Dallas, Texas 
Address—Senor1ta MartHa Garcia Ocnoa, Havana, Cuba 
Address—Mrs. J. C. Griswoxp, Ladies of the Round Table, San An- 

tonio, Texas 

Sing Song—Mnr. Streeter Stuart, El Reno, Oklahoma 

11:00 a.m.—Business Session 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon—Chamber of Commerce Dining Room 
A. C. Streeter, Chickasha, Oklahoma, presiding 
Music—Ladies Quartette, Oklahoma City 
Speaker—Hon. WiiiaM A. REID 

2:30-5:00 p.m.—Automobile tour of the city, and University of 
Oklahoma 
Tea, Faculty Club, Norman, Oklahoma (18 miles south of Oklahoma 
City) 
7:00 p.m.—Convention Banquet—Biltmore Hotel 
Miss FLetcHer RYAN WICKHAM, presiding 
Music—University of Oklahoma Male Quartette 
Address 
Installation of New Officers 
Intermission 
9:30-12:30 p.m.—Dance—Biltmore Hotel 
Floor Show—Austin Chapter No. 16 
Mr. Haroitp Gimeno, University of Oklahoma 
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Saturday 
10:00 a.m.—Mr. O. S. Banpy, Atlanta, Georgia, presiding 
Music—Negro Chorus, Oklahoma City 
Address—SeNor Luts Pérez Apreu, Mexican Consul, Oklahoma City 
“Educational Clinic’—Conducted by Dr. Samuet M. INMAN and 
Mr. REID 
Five-Minute Discussions by several educators 
Round-Table Discussion—15 minutes; free discussion from the floor 
Music 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon—Chamber of Commerce Dining Room, 
Honoring Charter Members of Chapters 
Miss Bessie Herrin, Oklahoma City, presiding 
Music 
Speaker—Mnr. L. V. Stocxarp, District Superintendent of High 
Schools, Dallas, Texas 
Farewell—PrEsIDENT 
Report of Resolutions Committee 


A special train from Dallas brought many teachers who were excused 
with pay from their regular work. A letter written before the convention 
by Mr. E. B. Cauthorn, assistant superintendent of the Dallas schools, 
contained a paragraph which might well be pondered by many other edu- 
cators. Teachers in cities where Spanish is under attack might well use 
his statement. 

“All of our committees are diligently at work on plans for the conven- 
tion and we hope to have all the details thoroughly worked out in ample 
time to insure the successful completion of the undertaking. We believe 
thoroughly in the work this organization is undertaking to do from a 
standpoint of increasing interest in the study of Spanish in the schools and 
also from the standpoint of developing friendly relations among the peoples 
of the countries involved. We also believe in the general good effect the 
work of this organization has upon the schools as a whole. We are therefore 
doing everything possible to promote the interest of the organization and 
to encourage the young people in carrying out a very worth-while project. 
Everybody in the Dallas school system, from the superintendent down, is 
giving hearty co-operation in the work.” 

Interest in the Forum is not limited, however, to students of Spanish, 
and in fact the number of the students composing the various chapters of 
the organization prove that its leaders have aroused students of history and 
social sciences. A booklet, A Study Outline of the Hispanic Countries, is- 
sued by the Dallas Chapter for use in schools, shows an almost exclusive 
attention being paid to geography and history. “Cultural Influence,” in 
which are included Education and Literature, receives no mention at all 
in the outlines for some countries. Literature is not mentioned in the out- 
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lines for Mexico and Cuba. Since the literatures of the Spanish-American 
countries contain the souls of those peoples, it is impossible to know much 
about them without reading their books. Merely studying their geography 
and history is like trying to become acquainted with a young lady by ex- 
amining her clothes through an opera glass when she is on the opposite 
side of the street. 

Information about the Forum may be obtained by writing to Miss 
F. R. Wickham, 225 South Windomere, Dallas, Texas. 


SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Pan American Club of San Mateo Junior College recognized Pan 
American Day in a variety of ways. In addition to the regular bi-weekly 
meeting, at which the instructor in German, Mr. Hugo Koehler, spoke on 
“The German Influence in Latin America,” two exhibits of Latin American 
realia were arranged in the San Mateo and Burlingame Public Libraries. 
The librarians of both these institutions and of the Junior College ar- 
ranged special selections of books relating to Latin America, and in San 
Mateo the Library arranged an attractive exhibit in one of the store 
windows. 

Students of San Mateo Junior College co-operated with the sponsor, 
Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, in presenting a broadcast in the New World 
series which is given under the auspices of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Gretemaria Janckens of Mexico, Mario Rosenthal of El Salvador, 
and Kenneth Sawyer of Chile were interviewed by Miss Peters, and gave 
interesting glimpses of life in those countries. 

The Pan American Club is composed of students from every branch of 
the College curriculum. The faculty heartily co-operate with the Spanish 
department in giving brief talks showing how every type of study can bear 
on promoting friendlier relations with our Southern neighbors. There have 
been talks on Commercial Geography, Engineering, History, Salesman- 
ship, and Travel in several countries. Not the least important result is the 
opportunity thus afforded of knowing the faculty and of obtaining a pre- 
view, as it were, of the subjects of the very diversified curriculum of the 
Junior College. 

Mary EL veanor Peters 
Sponsor 


COMMUNITY CENTER DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This organization in observance of Pan American Day, 1935, pre- 
sented a pageant, “Simon Bolivar, the Liberator,” by Barbara Ring, at the 
Roosevelt Auditorium under the general direction of Marie Moore Forrest 
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with music by the United States Marine Band Orchestra. The scenario of 

the pageant follows. 

Symbolic Prelude. “Light Overcoming the Forces of Evil” 

Episode I. “Golden Days.” Patio of Bolivar’s hacienda, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, 1802 

Episode II. “The Vow.” Crest of the Holy Hill, Rome, Italy, 1805 

Episode III. “Declaration of Independence.” Caracas, Venezuela, 1811 

Episode IV. “Over the Andes.” Angostura, on the Orinoco River, 1819 

Episode V. “Conspiracy.” Narrated by Policarpa Salabarrieta, heroine 
and martyr 

Episode VI. “A Dream of Peace.” Palace of Pizarro, Lima, Peru, 1824 

Episode VII. “Attempted Assassination.” Entrance hall in the government 
palace, Bogota, 1828 

Episode VIII. “The Last Message.” Santa Marta, 1830 

Episode IX. “The World Honors Bolivar.” Cathedral in Caracas, 1842 

Symbolic Postlude. “The Freedom of the Spirit” 


The pageant was presented on the evenings of April 11 and 12. An Ave 
Maria was sung on the first occasion by the choir of St. Francis de Sales 
Church; on the second, by the Glee Club of the George Washington 
University. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor HENRY GRaTTAN DoyL_e, 
Associate Editor] 


COLUMBUS PLAQUE IN SPAIN 


Plans to erect a bronze memorial to Christopher Columbus next sum- 
mer at the Franciscan Convent of La Rabida in Palos, Spain, the town 
where he spent the night of August 2, 1492, praying before sailing for the 
New World, were made public yesterday afternoon. 

Robert Seelav, president of the Spanish American Society, and Og- 
den H. Hammond, former ambassador to Spain, who is chairman of the 
society’s committee for raising a fund for the memorial, conferred at the 
organization’s headquarters, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who designed in 1928 the large statue of 
Columbus which stands on the opposite shore of the Rio Tinto at Huelva, 
will execute a plaque in bronze. Its exact position on the walls of the Con- 
vent will be determined after she has received photographs of the building. 

The coats-of-arms of Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand and those 
of the American Colonies will be carved on the memorial. Dr. John H. 
Finley has accepted an invitation to write the inscription. 

Ambassador Bowers, honorary chairman of the memorial committee, 
received a letter from the Christopher Columbus Society of the Convent 
commending the plan for a memorial to the attention of the American 
people. Mr. Bowers then wrote to Mr. Hammond and Mr. Seelav, who, 
with the approval of the other members of their society, agreed to be the 
sponsors of the drive for funds. 

“We want everyone to feel that this is the gift of the people of America 
and not merely that of the society,” Mr. Hammond said. The plan is to 
inscribe the name of every contributor regardless of the amount given in 
a permanent record to be preserved in the archives of the Convent. 

Contributions will be received by Mr. Hammond, president of the First 
National Bank of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The membership of the advisory board of the society includes, besides 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. Seelav, the following: Rollo Ogden, Dr. Walter 
W. S. Cook, Enrica Clay Dillon, Dr. Stephan P. Duggan, Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, Louis Kronberg, Dr. José Martel, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harri- 
son G. Wiseman, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley —New York Times, February 
25, 1935 


ae MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN TONGUE 
TO AMERICANS 


What is the most important foreign language to residents of the United 
States? Spanish, because several million American citizens in Puerto Rico 
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and along our Mexican border speak little else; and it is also the chief 
language, other than English, heard in areas under American control such 
as the Philippine Islands, the Canal Zone, Guam, and Guantanamo. 

Spanish gained a lap on English in Puerto Rico last month when the 
Commissioner of Education of the island decided that all instruction in the 
lower grades should henceforth be carried on in Spanish. Even English 
will be taught in Spanish, although more time will be devoted to the study 
of the former. Both Spanish and English are “official” languages in Puerto 
Rico, but, popularly, Spanish is much more widely spoken and understood. 

Puerto Rico’s action recalls an attempt made a year ago to abolish New 
Mexico’s twenty-year-old practice of printing its laws both in English and 
in Spanish. It was decided, however, to continue the double language 
standard because there are still thousands of citizens of the state who read 
and speak only Spanish. 

What is the geographical extent and nature of the “Spanish-speaking 
empire”? If a census-taker today were to put the question “; Habla usted 
espanol?” (“Do you speak Spanish?) in our own country, voices would 
chorus “; Si, sefior!” all over the Union, faintest in New England, loudest 
in the Southwest. 

The answer would also echo beyond our borders, south across the Rio 
Grande down to Patagonia, through Mexico, six states in Central America, 
nine in South America; east across the Caribbean, through Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico, to Spain, the mother country ; west- 
ward to the Philippines. The Philippines, however, are considering a bill 
that will make English the official language of the islands when inde- 
pendence comes. 

Today, nearly a hundred million people in nineteen republics, and in 
two island areas flying the Stars and Stripes, speak the musical tongue of 
Cervantes. 

Millions of our American neighbors to the south and east speak Span- 
ish. A third of our diplomatic posts and a fourth each of our consular and 
Department of Commerce foreign posts are in Spanish-language countries. 
Our foreign trade with them and our investments there run to impressive 
money totals. Our interest in their history and culture, tastes and stand- 
ards, is keen. Knowledge of their language has become for many business 
men in the United States an everyday need since telephones and radios 
have linked all the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The New World began to speak Spanish when Columbus colonized 
Hispaniola. Long before the time of Jamestown and Plymouth, Spaniards 
were not only exploring and adventuring in this hemisphere, but diffusing 
their language and culture by planting settlements, setting up printing 
presses, and founding universities. Spanish was a dominant language in 
our own Southwest less than a hundred years ago. 

Even today, in many Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona towns near the 
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Mexican border, Spanish is almost as necessary as English. Almost as 
many people of Mexican blood live on the American side of our soufhern 
border as live in the Mexican states on the other side of it. 

Los Angeles is one of the largest Mexican cities in the world, with a 
Spanish-speaking element larger than the entire population of Schenectady. 
It publishes a Spanish daily with a circulation of over 14,000. San Anto- 
nio’s Mexican population would make a city as large as Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; it issues a Spanish daily of more than 11,000 circulation. 

In New Mexico the lower branch of the legislature, courts, and, in many 
towns, church services are conducted in the two tongues. On street, range, 
and farm, Spanish is on a par with English. 

Around New York’s Fifth Avenue and 110th Street lives a colony of 
Spanish-speaking people from Spain, Cuba, South America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. It runs a Spanish theater, with vaudeville and motion 
pictures in Spanish. Many of its shops, drug stores, and cafés bear signs 
in Spanish. 

Mexican Spanish is heard in Pittsburgh and in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, steel plants, and in the West’s orchards, cotton and beet fields, and 
among the men of its mine crews and railroad construction gangs. 

The Spanish era left the United States a heritage of words which 
became “naturalized” and passed into current speech. These words live on 
in certain state names, such as Colorado, California, and Montana, some 
2,000 town names, numerous mountain, river, and plant names, and in a 
host of other familiar terms. Adobe and adios and arroyo, bonanza and 
burro, canyon and calaboose, mesa, mafiana, and mustang, plaza and patio, 
whatever their present spelling, are as Spanish in origin as the Conquista- 
dores. 

The West borrowed the cattle business from below the Rio Grande, 
together with the cowboy’s clothes and horse equipment, his methods of 
riding, roping, rounding up, and branding. It also imported much of his 
language—bronco and quirt and lasso, “chaps,” lariat, rodeo and rancho, 
and other terms. 

Indian words with first a Spanish, then an English twist in spelling 
are also part of our speech heritage from Spain. Potato and tomato, to- 
bacco, mesquite, chocolate, quinine, henequin, maize, cannibal, canoe—these 
and other native terms the Spaniards took from Mexico, Peru, the Carib- 
bean islands, and elsewhere, then passed them on to us. 

The war with Spain and the opening of the Panama Canal quickened 
our interest in all things Spanish, which Prescott, Irving, Longfellow, and 
others had aroused. Today, many of the leading high schools and colleges 
teach Spanish language, history, and literature, and a growing number of 
American students attend summer courses in schools of Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala, and Madrid. 

Pan American conferences and concerts, radio programs, sound pic- 
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tures, tours, special libraries, special museums and other exhibits; books of 
travel and description, history, arts, architecture, economics and politics; 
comment in newspaper and magazine—all testify to the attention which, 
today more than ever, the United States pays the Hispanic World.—Na- 
tional Geographic News Bulletin, October 15, 1934 
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[Department conducted by Water V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 3, December, 1934.—“An 
Investigation of the Values of Modern Foreign Language Study in 
College,” by Russell J. Fornwalt and Herbert W. Rogers (pp. 161-64), 
summarizes testimony given by 273 graduates of Lafayette College. Ac- 
cording to the writers the following conclusions seem justifiable: 
“(1) Testimony as to the amount of modern foreign language taken in- 
dicates a tendency on the part of the more recent classes to take less 
language on the average than classes of 10 or 20 years ago. (2) Nearly 
half the graduates continue modern foreign language study after meeting 
the requirement. (3) After mathematics, foreign language is the most 
difficult college subject. (4) Nine out of ten graduates were interested 
in some phase of language study. (5) The study of modern foreign lan- 
guages is thought to be of some value. It is not considered to be a waste 
of time. (6) Very little use is made of the modern foreign languages in 
college after graduation. Books and periodicals printed in modern foreign 
languages are not read to any great extent. Very few graduates converse 
frequently or even rarely in modern languages. (7) The college graduates 
believe that there should be a modern foreign language requirement for the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees.” (Quotation from p. 164.) Interesting, also, is 
the finding that the graduates were about equally interested in reading, 
translation, and conversation in the foreign tongue (44 to 48 per cent), 
whereas only 5 pes cent were interested in composition (p. 163). 

Ibid., No. 4, January, 1935.—“Predicting Success and Failure in Col- 
lege Ancient and Modern Foreign Languages,” by Mazie Earle Wagner 
and Eunice Strabel (pp. 285-93), yields six conclusions, based on the rec- 
ords of 661 students at the University of Buffalo during the years 1925-29: 
“(1) At this University, the languages are more easily predicted than any 
other field of college endeavor. (2) The Regents Average is the best 
general index to college language success and to success in any specific lan- 
guage. (3) Regents Latin III and IV as well as high school or college 
grades within the same language field are highly indicative of subsequent 
success. (4) Success in college Latin, Greek, and advanced courses in the 
modern foreign languages is particularly easy to predict. (5) The Co-oper- 
ative French Test does not foretell success in college French as well as 
either previous high school or college training in the field. (6) Regents 
English grammar does not predict college language success in this situ- 
ation.” (Quoted from p. 293.) The supporting correlations of the study 
are given by totals for French and German, for “average college language,” 
and separately for each sex. 

Standpatters who have been skeptical of the practicability of recent 
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innovations in the foreign language program should read Professor Peter 
Sammartino’s enlightening article on “Foreign Language Work at New 
College” (pp. 271-77). The following quotations will give the reader 
some notion of the program: “To start with, the students are not required 
to take a language if they don’t wish to.... So far, all students have 
taken at least one language. Once having made a choice, there are no 
course requirements as such. If a student has already begun the study of 
the language elsewhere, he is given a comprehensive examination which 
includes a conversation test, a dictation test, an aural test, and a standard- 
ized test..... A pronunciation test is also being tried out . . . . On the 
basis of these tests . . . . the student is placed in that class where he can 
accomplish most toward the satisfaction of his goal .. . . Once in the 
course, there are no requirements of any sort. No two students do the 
same work; no two students spend the same amount of time on their 
work .... The idea of failure is non-existent. The student is simply 
encouraged to accomplish as much as he is able to and to cover that sub- 
ject matter which he feels is necessary for the attainment of his goal... . 
Periodically, standardized tests are administered so that any readjustment 
may have at least one objective basis. These results are not used primarily 
for the score obtained, but for their diagnostic qualities .... The inde- 
pendent reading group comes together once a week in order to discuss its 
readings .... Opera projects are very successful. For instance, if Faust 
were the opera, the German instructor would explain the literary sources, 
the music instructor would talk on the music, the French instructor would 
go over the libretto, and the students themselves would sing some of the 

Interesting evidence on the relationship between “High School Spell- 
ing of English and Foreign Language Words” is presented by Luther C. 
Gilbert and Graham C. Loofbourow (pp. 266-70). The data of their 
study show “that with pupils of the secondary school, where no spelling 
instruction is given, improvement in English spelling from one semester 
to another is more rapid than in foreign language spelling; that variability 
in spelling in all the languages decreases with increased maturity in the 
language; and that the average degree of relationship between ability to 
spell in English and ability to spell in a foreign language is about .65.” 
(Quoted from p. 266.) Groups numbering from 56 to 230 students in 
French, German, and Spanish, from the second through the eighth semes- 
ter, were involved in the investigation. 

Ibid., No. 5, February, 1935.—Additional evidence that the new-type 
course in modern foreign languages does not lead to inferior achievement 
as measured by objective tests is contained in J. Wayne Wrightstone’s 
article, “An Appraisal of Newer Practices in Teaching French” (pp. 369- 
74). The writer’s data, based upon the scores of ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
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and twelfth-grade students on the Co-operative French Test, tend to 
indicate that the newer practices in harmony with the recommendations 
of the Coleman Report do not lessen pupil achievement on standardized 
French tests, but lead instead to higher achievement. Although the number 
of pupils in each group is small, the study has made every effort to control 
variable factors, and the significance of differences is generally reliable. 

Renewed confidence in the transfer values of foreign language study is 
expressed by Professor Leo L. Rockwell in an article entitled “Two Honest 
Serving-Men and Foreign Language Study” (pp. 345-59). The author’s 
thesis, which he attempts to prove on the basis of studies by Richardson, 
Rivenburg, Limper, Werner, Woody, and others, is that the foreign lan- 
guages bring a valuable contribution to education (eg., to ability in 
English, study habits, etc.), and that every child is entitled to exposure to 
foreign language study. 

According to the author’s summary, “Science versus Language,” by 
E. F. Engel (pp. 360-68), is “a review of the rapid increase in the 
number of science courses in colleges and universities and the encroach- 
ment of this expansion upon the foreign language field. It is proposed to 
meet the disparaging attitude of some science men toward the foreign 
languages upon their own ground by making language instruction more 
scientific.” The writer’s convictions are that, “first, we would have a 
greatly improved pronunciation through the application of phonetics; 
second, there would be better understanding of grammar if sound peda- 
gogical principles were applied to the arrangement of grammar topic; 
third, there will be more effective teaching when a standardized basic 
vocabulary is generally adopted; and, fourth, it is possible by a scientific 
method to reduce the time spent on elementary language courses.” (Quoted 
from p. 368.) 

In “The Modern Foreign Languages and Their Critics” (pp. 337-44) 
the reviewer contends that the criticisms which have been aimed at the 
foreign languages are equally applicable to other fields; that in many cases 
they are based upon ignorance of what is actually being done in the class- 
rooms; and that in most cases the critics fail to consider the “content-out- 
comes” of the field (in the nature of attitudes, interests, information, and 
appreciations) apart from abilities in the language itself. The failure to 
appreciate the many opportunities for integration with daily life (of which 
some 37 examples are cited) is especially deplored. 

A timely problem is discussed by Professor Claire J. Noyes under the 
title “College Language and New Objectives” (pp. 325-36). The article 
seeks to answer the question “How may we meet new cultural and social 
objectives in college language teaching and still train deeply and inten- 
sively—particularly in the small college?” Emphasis upon language as a 
means of communication, with primary stress on the worth-whileness, in 
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terms of social utility, of the activities and content selected, is apparently 
the thesis of the discussion. Many practical devices for integrating the 
field with music, dramatics, the social studies, English, and daily life are 
cited. 

Among other articles appearing in recent issues of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal are “Types of Readers, Reading Materials, and Method as 
Revealed by Eye-Movement Records,” by Eugene Spendiaroff; “Recent 
Developments in the Study of Modern Foreign Language Problems,” by 
V. A. C. Henmon; and “Language Learning as an Activity,” by Laura B. 
Johnson—all in the December issue. In the November issue two general 
articles deserve attention: “A New Type of Comprehensive Foreign 
Language Test,” by Ernest Haden and John M. Stalnaker ; and “What Can 
Beginners Read?” by Leah Funck. 

Modern Language Forum, Vol. XIX, No. 4, December, 1934.—Pro- 
fessor Kurt F. Reinhardt’s interesting discussion, “Foreign Languages as 
Media for the Interpretation of National Cultures” (pp. 201-6), reflects 
the current trend toward stressing the “content-values” of the foreign 
languages. “The study of a foreign language is a means to an end. It is 
not an end in itself. Those who consider and teach it as an end in itself 
have done more harm to it than those who underrate the value of this kind 
of training. Like all our studies and all our teaching, the study and teach- 
ing of foreign languages ought to serve life, individual and social, its 
formative ideas and constructive values. With this objective in mind, we 
should be able to give our instruction sufficient poise and determination to 
make our subject matter live and breathe” (p. 205). 

French Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, March, 1935.—Students of testing 
problems in foreign languages will find Professor James B. Tharp’s “A 
Test in French Civilization” (pp. 283-87) an interesting innovation. 
“ ... language teachers are insisting that foreign language study may 
well be called part of the social sciences, since one of the greatest outcomes 
is an understanding, appreciation, and knowledge of the foreign people 
whose language is being studied. .... In these days when things are being 
tested right and left, should we not have tests of this major aim? .... The 
writer has tried to build an objective test of well-known facts about French 
people and places. Of the possible 57 points, the best score made so far 
by a college senior majoring in French was 48, and the average has been 
somewhere around 35 or 36..... Now, a tenth-grade high school class, 
which had had only one year of French, without adequate opportunity yet 
to get deeply into civilization content, averaged 26 points on this test; and 
two or three individuals made 35, the college senior average. Is a ten-point 
gain all we can expect in this amount of time in normal courses ?” 

Professor Tharp’s test is of the matching type, divided into five sections 
covering (1) geography and travel; (2) history; (3) fine arts and music; 
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(4) science, invention, education; and (5) literature. Cannot some gradu- 
ate students be persuaded to standardize similar tests for Spanish, German, 
or Italian as projects for the Master’s thesis? Any school of education 
will gladly approve such a proposal, if foreign language departments 
refuse. 

Modern Languages (London), Vol. XVI, Nos. 3 and 4, February, 
1935.—Professor A. W. Pegrum’s views on “Matter and Method in Mod- 
ern Language Teaching” (pp. 96-103) can be partially gleaned from the 
following random excerpts: “. . . . the introduction to reading is certainly 
highly important. It must, however, be gradual and graduated, although 
it should be remembered that in grading information it is a mistake to 
degrade it” (p. 97). “. . . . A lesson should, in my opinion, be a unit in a 
unified course” (p. 97). “. . . . grammar does not exist for its own sake, 
and it should never be so ungenerous in its claim upon the time set aside 
for modern language study as to assume an altogether undue importance” 
(pp. 100-101). “. . . . the increasing attention given to language content 
as opposed to language form is part of a larger educational movement” 
(p. 102). From the foregoing statements the reader will observe an inter- 
esting similarity in contemporary trends at home and abroad, especially as 
regards the emphasis on “content-values,” and on function as opposed to 
form. 

School Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, February, 1935.—A well-annotated 
bibliography of twenty-five titles bearing on the foreign languages is 
offered by Leonard V. Koos and F. F. Powers under the title “Select 
References on Secondary School Instruction” (pp. 132-47; especially pp. 
144-47). All citations except one are to articles appearing in 1934. 

The March number of the same journal (No. 3, pp. 198-201) contains 
a statistical investigation by J. Wayne Wrightstone presenting “Correla- 
tions among Tests of High School Subjects.” The article is recommended 
to students of educational guidance in the foreign languages for its 
correlations involving French and Latin. 

School and Society, Vol. XLI, No. 1047, January 19, 1935.—The 
validity of requiring foreign language work as a prerequisite to college 
entrance seems to be severely shaken if the findings of V. A. C. Henmon 
and Ruth Byrns regarding “Entrance Requirements and College Success” 
(pp. 101-4) are significant. Basing their investigation on the records of 
687 seniors in the University of Wisconsin, the authors conclude that 
“pragmatic sanction may justify the belief that foreign languages and 
mathematics are valuable instruments of instruction, but the evidence does 
not indicate that they are sacrosanct. They have probably been valued out 
of proportion to their significance for success in college. Their prom- 
inence both in the high school curriculum and in college entrance require- 
ments must be justified on some grounds other than mental training, for 
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the facts seem to show that these subjects do not develop a student’s ca- 
pacity for successful college work” (p. 104). “. . . . when mental ability 
was held constant the amount of foreign language had no relation to college 
achievement in science, mathematics, and social science... .” and for 
students of high ability “there was no relation between the amount of for- 
eign language that had been studied and college achievement in English 
and foreign language” (p. 104). 

California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 3, February, 
1935.—Three research projects of interest to specialists in the field of the 
foreign languages are cited by Dr. Frank C. Touton in his summary of 
“Research Projects of the Secondary School Level Reported for Selected 
California Cities during 1933-1934” (pp. 179-96). These are “The Pre- 
diction of Success in Certain Academic Subjects in First-Year Senior High 
School,” by Robert F. Gray, Lillie Lewing, and John C. McGlade of San 
Francisco (p. 193); “Co-ordination of Instruction between Senior High 
School and Junior College Courses in Foreign Language, Science, Mathe- 
matics, English, and Social Studies,” by Dr. James F. Bursch of Sacra- 
mento (p. 182); and “The Comparative Cost of Physical Education and 
Other Subjects in the Secondary Schools of Fresno, California,” by Charles 
Sale Johnson. From the latter study it appears that in Fresno the foreign 
languages rank fourth in the list of twelve subjects, and are the most 
expensive of the standard academic offerings. 

Junior College Journal, Vol. V, No. 4, January, 1935.—The teachers 
of any modern foreign language will find valuable suggestions in the 
article by Paul Douglass and Mary Clough entitled “The Language Table 
in German Instruction” (pp. 180-82). The devices recommended (e.g., 
menus in the foreign tongue, table games, group singing, etc.) are equally 
applicable in Spanish, Italian, or French. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Apa M. Cok, Associate Editor] 


Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, Tomos XIX, XX, XXI, octubre, 1932— 
diciembre, 1934, Emrt1o CoTareLo y Mort, “Ensayo histérico sobre la 


zarzuela o sea el drama lirico espafiol desde su origen a fines del siglo 
XIX.” 


Sr. Cotarelo traces the drama from its earliest conception within the 
Church, and points out that music formed an inseparable part at all times. 
Appearing in the works of Juan del Encina, Lucas Fernandez, Torres Na- 
harro, Gil Vicente, and in the autos sacramentales, it was of course of the 
simplest type, consisting only of brief songs. By the middle of the sixteenth 
century certain new elements had entered the drama which were ready to 
be developed—religious music, and, in contrast, the popular song, consisting 
of duets, trios, quartets, and chorus music with very limited instrumental 
accompaniments. With the appearance of the compaiiias ambulantes, Lope 
de Rueda, and those who followed him, did not find it feasible to provide 
special musicians, so perforce very little music appeared in their reper- 
tories. Likewise, only a small amount of music was required by Juan de 
la Cueva, Cristébal de Virués, and Lupercio de Argensola, and even in the 
work of Lope de Vega it was only very incidental. First with one musical 
interlude, then with two, the tonadilla soon found a place on the theater 
program. However, only certain plays had much music even in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Calder6én, when called upon to produce a play to celebrate the nuptials 
of the King and Dofia Mariana of Austria, felt obligated to furnish some 
new feature which the King would not have seen. The latter had attended 
all the plays produced during the last forty years, so Calderén, receiving his 
inspiration from Italy, chose to include as a special innovation for this per- 
formance much more music than had been used in any Spanish plays up 
to that time. Writing a play in two acts, he gave to the music, especially 
the singing, an importance almost equal to that of the spoken verse. Thus 
was created a new type which with certain later developments can be seen 
on the boards of Madrid today. The name given to this new dramatic form 
soon after Calder6én wrote his play was derived from that part of the Real 
Sitio del Pardo to which came the actors of Madrid to present their plays 
before the Infante D. Fernando. Performances given here were called 
fiestas de la zarzuela. Calder6n’s Laurel de Apolo included eight musical 
numbers, choruses by nymphs and shepherds, musical dialogues, song and 
dance by a rustic peasant woman, a solo by Iris accompanied by two 
choruses, and a seguidilla sung by a zagala. 

Soon afterward zarzuela became fixed as designating a drama in two 
acts, represented with a great profusion of stage decoration, whose argu- 
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ment was either mythological or legendary, and which featured music as an 
integral part of the performance. However, plays varied in the number of 
acts, many having no more than one. Not even Calderén with his Celos 
aun del aire matan could popularize a three-act zarzuela. The shorter 
cantos de musica continued. In them the spoken lines provided a resting 
period after long intervals of singing and, furthermore, they awoke interest 
in the argument of the work. Such well-known dramatists as Antonio de 
Solis, Juan Vélez de Guevara, Juan Bautista Diamante, Antonio de Zamora, 
Agustin de Zalazar, and Francisco de Bances Candamo adopted this new 
type and helped to popularize it. 

With the new dynasty, which brought a queen from Italy, it was of 
course to be expected that she would enjoy plays in her own language, but, 
although with her arrival a new vogue was introduced on the Madrid stage, 
zarzuelas continued. 

Cafiizares, the prolific writer of plays at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, contributed his share of zarzuelas. They were represented in the 
Real Palacio, Real Sitio del Buen Retiro, public theaters, and private 
houses. Expensive to produce, they needed royal patronage and favor in 
order to survive, while the spoken drama continued to receive the support 
of the general public. 

Through 1730 the librettos of these zarzuelas remained Calderonian, 
and the music followed the path outlined in the seventeenth century. Fur- 
ther Italian influence had brought the introduction of famous arias, as 
many as eighteen in one two-act play, as well as duets, trios, and choruses. 

The building in 1735 of the new theater of Cafios del Peral for Italian 
plays impelled the actors of Madrid to form a company of Spanish per- 
formers to give funciones de canto a “estilo italiano.” Their repertory in- 
cluded Italian zarzuelas translated into Castilian, called “opera espaiiola,” 
Italian plays converted into zarsuelas, thus creating a real monopoly of 
Italian music. This particular theater became associated with Italian music, 
and the vast majority of Italian operas by Rossini, Bellini, etc., were sung 
in the Cafios del Peral. 

During this time elaborate autos sacramentales continued, with their 
special scenic effects and with music forming a prominent part. 

The zarzuela of the second half of the eighteenth century may be said 
to be almost exclusively the work of Don Ramon de la Cruz, who, as author 
of librettos, was able to instill new life into this type and start it along new 
paths. Most of all he enlarged its range of subjects and gave it the national 
and popular character which it had lacked. Spanish customs, and later 
court affairs, instead of mythological tales became the themes of his new 
garzuelas. Besides, he had the happy faculty of rousing good native com- 
posers to turn their talents toward producing music for the stage. 

Until 1768 the customary theater season extended from Easter to Lent 
of the following year. During the summer, after giving a series of autos 
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sacramentales, actors found themselves able to work only on Sundays and 
holidays and yet compelled to remain in the city for these few scattered 
performances. A new law permitting them to give evening entertainments 
for their own benefit proved not only a most welcome change for the actors, 
but a boon to the increasingly popular zarzuela. 

From 1776, the year in which began the reign of the tonadilla, Don 
Ramon de la Cruz gave up his work of writing zarzuelas. Tonadillas, as 
short musical interludes between acts, offered a greater range of subjects, 
as well as simpler and more popular music, and new ones could be présented 
each day. And by the beginning of the nineteenth century operetas based 
on the French and Italian theaters were played in such numbers that 
progress of the zarzuela was retarded, but they were finally discarded in 
favor of the opera italiana. Tempting as this latter field proved to be for 
Spanish dramatic writers, they seemed unable to excel in this type. Also, 
the Spanish public grew tired of operas in a foreign tongue which they 
could not understand, and became wearied by the frenzy for Italian music. 
Here again it was national music which proved popular, and conditions 
made it possible for a revival of the zarzuela. Although there was a gradual 
introduction of more and more Spanish national music, it was still limited 
almost entirely to Andalusian songs. 

Still unconvinced that opera espatiola would not please a Madrid audi- 
ence, its sponsors made a new effort to introduce it in 1846. Ventura de la 
Vega prepared the libretto in three acts of the seventeenth-century play 
El Diablo predicador, of Luis Belmonte y Bermudez, but, though it re- 
ceived hearty applause, it was evident that the general Spanish public was 
unwilling to sit for four hours of singing with no breaks of poetry and 
lively prose interspersed. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century El Conservatorio and the 
Instituto aided greatly in creating the vogue for the sarzuela. Likewise 
the theaters of Variedades and Circo, which included large numbers of 
zarzuelas in their repertories, acquainted the theater public with this mod- 
ern dramatic music, a mixture of drama and opera, and by this time a truly 
Spanish form. 

It is perhaps unfair not to mention by name the many writers of libret- 
tos, composers, and singers who helped to popularize the zarzuela, but the 
list would grow too long. Prominent among them all stands Barbieri, who 
showed much skill in creating popular musical themes. He sensed the possi- 
bilities of adapting seguidillas to make them more aristocratic, at the same 
time preserving the distinctive qualities which appealed so strongly to the 
common folk. An accompaniment sf castanets added spice to these na- 
tional songs. 

Spanish audiences, from the appearance of El Duende (1849), had 
grown accustomed to laugh uproariously when attending a zarzuela, and 
all efforts to adapt more serious music, to arouse deeper emotions, seemed 
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futile for some time, but the gradual introduction of changes eventually 
won approval from the public, and another stride forward was made by 
the zarsuela. 

From the early years of the theater, interludes, first called entremeses 
cantados, formed a part of the program. Later these became bailes in which 
were combined poetical declamation and song accompanied by musical 
instruments. With these came at times such popular dances as the canario, 
zarabanda, chacona, alemana, serdana, Italian tarantela, zapateado, and the 
seguidillas. Strange as it seems, the jota was not mentioned in theater 
announcements until the middle of the eighteenth century. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, although more than two thousand bailes had 
been written, they gave way to the more pleasing sainetes. Troupes of 
dancers continued to perform and, as was to be expected, during the early 
nineteenth century there were French as well as Spanish companies. Into 
their repertories came the minué, gavota, cachucha, tercetos, padedu, and 
even the mazourka. Some separate dances had definite plots, included vari- 
ous combinations and steps of national dances, and with these began the 
day of the famous solo dancers. 

The next milestone was reached when the Sociedad del Teatro Lirico 
Espafiol could rent the Circo, hire two companies, one of singers and the 
other an auxiliary one for declamation, and devote themselves to the zar- 
suelas. Then another step forward, when Barbieri convinced a disdainful 
public that it was possible to produce a clever, comic, dramatic tale, and 
at the same time offer fine music with it, not too intricate to please the usual 
audience, but simple, pleasing melodies which delighted everyone. Thus 
began the period when the estreno of a new zarzuela was an event of great 
interest, not because of the libretto, and not because of the music alone, 
but because of the natural combination of the two of them. Though more 
critical of the zarzuela than of the spoken drama, the madriletios thronged 
to see them. Then it was that interest proved strong enough that zarzuelas 
could be seen in all the principal capitals of the provinces of the country, 
as well as in numerous theaters of Madrid. 

The culmination came in 1856 with the building of the Teatro de la 
Zarzuela, representing the triumph and consolidation of this type of lyrical 
and dramatic production. 


Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Tomo X, enero, 1933, José 

Gavira, “Algo sobre Galdés y su topografia madrilefia.” 

In his short article Sr. Gavira likens the vivid, finely drawn characters 
created by Galdés to the immortal figure of Quijote. He sees in some of 
them the same ill adjustment to society around about them, and he regrets 
that the plans of the Amigos de Galdés to prepare a biographical dictionary 
of these characters have not been fulfilled. 

“Son personajes que, como el Caballero andante, pueden pasar por per- 
sonas cuerdas y de seso, siempre que no les toquen a su maldita caballeria. 
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“De estos quijotes galdosianos hay que resaltar especialmente dos, de 
una fuerza dramatica y una cepa cervantina formidables. Uno es el arro- 
jado defensor de Madrid, D. Santiago Fernandez, El Gran Capitén, que 
figura en Napoleén de Chamartin... En el segundo de los tipos aludidos 
Galdés recarg6 mas las tintas humoristicas que las dramaticas; se trata del 
espantable caballero D. Pedro del Congosto, aquel fantasmén que, en el 
episodio Cddiz, aparece organizando una brillante Cruzada del obispado ... 
Y Quijotes mas o menos puros son otra serie de personajes del mundo 
galdosiano: el hambriento y fantastico Frasquito Ponce, de Misericordia; 
el ambicioso genio de la guerra, el clérigo Mosén Anton, de Juan Martin 
el Empecinado, el infeliz Ido del Sagrario de Fortunata y Jacinta, con sus 
celos monomaniacos y sus ‘borracheras’ de chuletas; el arbitrista y cesante 
perenne D. Ramon Villaamil, de Miau, enamorado del Income tax ... Todos 
estos tipos constituyen a veces un tema conductor a través de muchas nove- 
las galdosianas para exponer el juego, muy caro al autor, de las opiniones 
de estos locos con la incomprensién del mundo que los rodea.” 

After these suggestive comments concerning characters, Sr. Gavira 

passes to the environs in which we know them. Although our author states 
that Galdés was born in the Canary Islands, he adds: 
“fué ante todo y sobre todo escritor madrilefiista, madrilefiista hasta el 
tuétano... Salvo algunos Episodios Nacionales, que por necesidades del 
teatro histérico de la accién se desarrollan fuera de Madrid, y alguna que 
otra novela (Toledo ira siempre unido al nombre de Angel Guerra), la 
gran parte de las obras galdosianas tienen a Madrid como escenario. Y 
obsérvese bien que este escenario no es el lugar accidental donde se mueven 
las figuras, sino que el espiritu, el ambiente, la alegria o la tristeza de las 
diferentes vias madrilefias entran a formar parte de la narracién de tal 
forma, que se hacen parte integrante de los personajes. Se ha repetido 
varias veces que Galdés fué insensible al paisaje, que éste en sus novelas 
no figura para nada. Distingamos: Galdés fué un novelista ‘urbano,’ y por 
tanto lejos de él las magnificas descripciones, las encantadoras pinturas 
que brotaron de un Pereda o de un Palacio Valdés... Pero la especialidad 
de Galdés es lo que podriamos llamar, con un concepto estraido le la geo- 
grafia, el ‘paisaje urbano’... Nuestro escritor llega mas hondo: da la 
fisonomia de la ciudad, dividida en tantas caras como barrios, liga admira- 
blemente el ambiente callejero con la psicologia de sus personajes. En 
Galdés, una casa, una plazuela, un desmonte, una calle, cobran ante los 
ojos del lector un relieve tan grande como el mejor de sus personajes. 

“Si se tiene la curiosidad de ‘cartografiar’ los lugares galdosianos de 
Madrid (labor de interés analogo a la del censo de sus personajes), puede 
observarse la existencia de unos cuantos nicleos en el plano madrilefio, en 
los cuales localizé muchas de sus escenas. El primero y mas importante de 
ellos es la plaza Mayor con sus alrededores. Otra zona esta incluida entre 
las calles de Atocha y Mesén de Paredes. Esta ultima calle y la de Toledo 
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delimitan otro espacio, cerrado al Norte por la del Duque de Alba. La parte 
occidental de la galdosiana calle de Toledo, hacia la calle Mayor, contiene 
otra serie de lugares. Quedan, finalmente, dos trozos excéntricos, no muy 
utilizados por Galdés, pero en los cuales hizo excursiones. Uno esta al 
Norte, y comprende lugares de los actuales barrios de Chamberi, de Sala- 
manca, de Vallehermoso; éstas eran por entonces las avanzadas de la villa, 
un paisaje de eriales y casitas aisladas, por donde Madrid crecia y se esti- 
raba. El segundo trozo extramuros esta al Sur, en una zona situada entre 
la Puerta y el Puente de Toledo, con las margenes del Manzanares y los 
aduares que lo poblaban. Este es, topograficamente, el Madrid de Galdés. 

“La plaza Mayor, con el laberinto de callejuelas que la circundan, es el 
lugar tipico galdosiano ... es el antiguo corazén de Madrid, hoy con ritmo 
lento y sosegado al trasladarse aquella viscera a la Puerta del Sol... La 
plaza de Santa Cruz, flanqueada parcialmente de graciosos soportales, con 
su tranquilidad y reposo, domina con su espiritu toda la primera parte de 
la formidable novela Fortunata y Jacinta. Aqui residian las principales 
figuras de lo que Galdés llama ‘el comercio acomodado de la plaza de Santa 
Cruz,’ para diferenciarlo de las covachuelillas mas humildes del arranque 
de Toledo o de la misma plaza Mayor... Al Sur, la calle de Toledo; pero 
gqué decir de la calle de Toledo, la mas galdosiana de todo Madrid? En 
ella, segtiin se dice, tuvo el maestro la curiosidad de contar el crecido ni- 
mero de tabernas que existen. En la calle de Atocha, que con la ultima 
citada abraza una zona galdosiana, se halla la tipica parroquia de San 
Sebastian, la que ‘tiene dos caras como algunas personas,’ y en cuya puerta 
bullia una interesante fauna pordioseril descrita magistralmente por D. Be- 
nito en Misericordia ... No sdlo Galdés; otros escritores mas realistas, 
como Pio Baroja y Blasco Ibafiez, han tomado los confines de Madrid como 
sombrio fondo de sus narraciones. En Baroja, especialmente, esta obsesién 
por la repugnante y soez poblacién de los suburbios del Sur toma aspectos 
verdaderamente delirantes (Mala hierba, La busca). Galdés, poco amigo 
de estos brochazos rojinegros, narrador amable de las miserias humanas, 
pero sin caer en lo melodramatico o patolégico, tiene unas descripciones 
maestras del extrarradio madrilefio, mucho mas encajadas en la realidad 
que las de los autores antes citados.” 








NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Lecturas Escogidas, by Ltoyp A. Kasten and Epuarpo NEALE-SILVA, 
of the University of Wisconsin. ix + 258 pages (152 text, 11 gram- 
matical summary, 40 exercises, 55 vocabulary). Harper & Brothers, 
1934. $1.20. 

This is a collection of 39 short stories and poems, drawn from the works 
of Spanish and South American writers. They are adapted from the origi- 
nal form. At the end of each story is a list of words and idioms of highest 
frequency found in the story. There is also a set of questions after each 
selection. There are 34 groups of varied exercises. The grammatical sum- 
mary is intended as an aid to the preparation of the exercises. There are 
many illustrative drawings. 


Los Muertos Mandan, por Vicente Biasco IBANez, edited by FREDERICK 
Avucustus Grant Cowper, of Duke University, and Jonn THomas 
Lister, of the College of Wooster. xxi + 207 pages (127 text, 2 bibli- 
ography, 18 exercises, 60 vocabulary). Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
$1.00. 

The text is intended for the latter part of the second year or the begin- 
ning of the third year. Some historical and descriptive material has been 
omitted to bring the story within the limits of school use. There is an intro- 
duction, in English (13 pages), dealing with the life and works of the 
author. The exercises consist of questions based upon the text and sen- 
tences for translation from English into Spanish. 


Spanish Short Stories and Sketches, edited by WitL1am Eape WILson, 
of the University of Washington. xvii + 246 pages (138 text, 32 exer- 
cises, 18 notes, 58 vocabulary). Harper & Brothers, 1934. $1.20. 
There are 12 selections in this collection, taken, with one exception, 

from authors of the costumbrista movement, realism, and naturalism. The 
text is, with a few omissions, in the original form. Words not included in 
the first 6,000 of the Buchanan “Graded Spanish Word Book” and un- 
common idioms are translated in footnotes. Each story has also a vocabu- 
lary drill. The notes at the end of the book contain additional translation, 
biographical, and explanatory material. Based upon each lesson is also an 
exercise. These exercises dwell upon the salient points of Spanish gram- 
mar. There is a literary introduction, in English (7 pages). 


Teatro Facil, edited by Samuet A. Worsy, of the University of Wichita. 
ix + 187 pages (94 text, 27 notes, 9 questions based upon the text, 27 
exercises, 30 vocabulary). Harper & Brothers, 1934. $1.00. 

Brief statements concerning the authors are found in the vocabulary. 

There are two kinds of exercises—those for vocabulary drill and those for 
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grammar drill. The titles of the plays are as follows: La cesta de coles, 
La luna de miel, Sébado sin sol, Don Quijote y la princesa Micomicona, 
j Quién supiera escribir!, Repaso de Examen, Zaragiieta, and Juan de las 
Viiias. The book contains drawings by Elizabeth Sprague. 


A New Spanish Reader, based on a graded Spanish word book and the 
recommendations of the American and Canadian Committees on Mod- 
ern Languages, by H. E. Forp and Juan Cano, of the University of 
Toronto. xiii + 264 + xxxvii pages (214 text, 50 exercises, 37 vocabu- 
lary). Henry Holt & Company, 1934. 

There are 19 reading selections in the collection. They are simplified 
to meet the needs of the pupil. At the head of each story is a vocabulary 
list of “inevitables” when they occur for the first time. When they occur 
subsequently in the text they are indexed. They are also found in the 
general vocabulary. In this general vocabulary the words of a basic vocabu- 
lary of 683 words are printed in black-faced type, other words in italics. 
There are four exercises based upon each story, for the purposes of word 
and idiom study and the acquisition of linguistic facility. “While this 
reader can be used in any beginning class it is especially intended for what 
is known as the Direct Reading Method.” The text is illustrated by six 
drawings. The “inevitables” are “extra words—that could not be omitted 
or replaced.” 


Brief Spanish Review Grammar and Composition, by N. B. Apams, of 

the University of North Carolina. viii + 138 + li pages. Henry Holt 

& Company, 1933. $1.12. 

There are twenty-five lessons. The first part (ten lessons) constitutes 
a review for second- or third-year students. Each lesson contains a review 
of certain related grammar topics, suggestions for verb study, a brief text 
for practice in idioms, a longer text in which special attention is paid to 
the related grammar topics, and finally exercises, including a brief English- 
to-Spanish translation. The lessons of Part II contain, each, a text from 
a contemporary Spanish author, a set of questions, and an exercise for 
translation from English to Spanish. The lessons cover 116 pages. There 
is an appendix (22 pages) which constitutes an abbreviated reference 
grammar. 


Cuentos de Aca y Alla. Selected, adapted, and edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, by Patricio GimENo, Professor of Spanish, 
University of Oklahoma. Original drawings by the author. viii + 200 
pages (119 text, 27 exercises, 50 vocabulary). Benj. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, 1934. 

Difficult expressions are explained in footnotes. The exercises consist 
of questions in Spanish based on the text of which there are in all thirty 
selections. There are about thirty sketches which materially add to the 
interest. 
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Los Otros Americanos, by Nina Lee WetsINGER, Adjunct Professor of 
Romance Languages, University of Texas, and Marjorie C. JoHNsTON, 
University High School, Austin, Texas. Illustrated by ALBERTO Cucart. 
xv + 247 pages (192 text, 23 appendices, 31 vocabulary). Doubleday 
Doran & Company, Inc., New York. 

The reading selections are divided into sections dealing with Mexico, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, Nicaragua and Panama, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, and Bo- 
livia. Emphasis has been placed on the interest of the reading material so 
that the student may learn facts about the countries and their literature. 
Poems are introduced of which translations are given in the appendix. 
The text is modified so that the vocabulary conforms to the Buchanan list. 
Each section is followed by exercises called a repaso. In an appendix are 
printed supplementary reading and program suggestions filling fourteen 
pages. There are outline maps of Mexico and South America. 


Pepita Jiménez, by JuAN Vavera. Abridged and edited with Notes, Ex- 
ercises, and Vocabulary by M. A. DeVirts, Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages, University of Pittsburgh, and Dororny Torrey- 
son, Instructor in Modern Languages, University of Pittsburgh. ix + 
212 pages (96 text, 13 notes, 36 exercises, 66 vocabulary). The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1934. $1.10. 


Alvarez Quintero, Comedia y Drama. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by Acnes M. Brapy, M.A., Professor of 
Spanish, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. xxxi + 256 pages 
(126 text, 26 notes, 18 exercises, 70 vocabulary, 8 irregular verb forms). 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. $1.40. 

The selections are Vémonos (10 pages); Castafiuela, Arbitrista (10 
pages) ; La Quema (16 pages) ; Marianela (adaptation in three acts of the 
novel by Pérez Galdés, 82 pages). The frontispiece is a portrait of “Los 
Quinteros.” There are also portraits of Azorin, of the Quintero brothers’ 
residence in Madrid, and of Galdés. The exercises consist of questions, 
grammatical reviews, and translations from English. 


Macias. Drama hist6rico en cuatro actos y en verso por MARIANO José 
pE Larra. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. Hor- 
ACE NUNEMAKER, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department of Foreign 
Languages, State College of Washington, and KennetH H. VANDER- 
Forp, A.M., University of Chicago. xxxiii +141 pages (87 text, 14 
notes, 33 vocabulary). The Macmillan Company, 1935. 

The introduction treats the life of Larra, gives a historical note con- 
cerning Macias and his place in legend and literature. There are some brief 
remarks on versification and a bibliography of writings concerning the 
author and the play. 
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El Desdén con el Desdén, by Acustin Moreto. Edited by Proressor 
Wit.tis Knapp Jones, of Miami University. xxxvii + 136 + xxxi 
pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1935. $1.00. 

This work is a play in three acts and in verse. There is an introduction, 
in English, by the editor, dealing with the author and the Spanish Theater 
of the seventeenth century, in which Moreto lived. There is also a bibli- 
ography, containing about twenty-two titles, a couple of pages about the 
meters employed in the play, and a “Note to the Reader” (2 pages). The 
editor has furnished abundant explanatory footnotes, in English. Four 
pages of questions, in Spanish, have been added to clarify the text. There 
is a vocabulary. A drawing of a Spanish theater of the seventeenth cen- 
tury serves as a frontispiece. 


Tres Cuentos Sud-Americanos, Ugarte and Latorre. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Sturcis E. Leavitt, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. xv + 163 pages (103 text, 4 notes, 42 vocabu- 
lary). F. S. Crofts & Company, New York, 1935. $1.00. 

The Introduction sketches briefly the literary work of the two authors, 
Manuel Ugarte, an Argentinean, and Mariano Latorre, a Chilean. Says 
the Preface: “A well-rounded program of reading in Spanish should in- 
clude some selections from the literature of our southern neighbors.” 


Guillermo Hernandez Mir, El Patio de los Naranjos. A novel which won 
the Gregorio Pueyo Prize. Edited with Conversation, Grammar, Com- 
position Exercises, and Vocabulary by Marcaret B. Howz, Head of 
the Department of Foreign Languages, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and by Teresa pe Escortaza, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey, with original illustrations by MAx1mo 
Ramos. xii+216 pages (160 text and exercises, 55 vocabulary). 
Ginn & Company, 1935. $1.00. 

The story is broken up into twenty capitulos, each followed by the usual 
exercises. A slightly new feature is a number of explicaciones in Spanish 
of historical, geographical, and biographical allusions. There is a frontis- 
piece in color and numerous sketches to illustrate the text. The music of 
certain songs is given. 

Spanish Progress Tests, to Accompany Book One of the Language, 
Literature, and Life Series, by Florence M. Baker, Rose Leven- 
HART FRIEDMAN, Doris Kinc Arjona, and EstHer Pérez CARVAJAL. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1935. 76 pages. 

There are twelve tests, each divided into three or four parts. 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 
DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“El mayor imposible” of Lope de Vega Carpio, with an Introduction and 
Notes by JouN Brooxs. University of Arizona Humanities Bulletin 
No. 2. Tucson, 1934. 209 pages. $1.00. 


In this edition (originally submitted as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Wisconsin) Professor Brooks has endeavored to reproduce 
as closely as possible the orthography, punctuation, abbreviations, etc., of 
what he terms the original (cf. p. 131)—presumably in Parte veinticinco 
(1647)—of Lope’s works, since no manuscript of the play in Lope’s hand 
seems to have been preserved. As a result—although naturally some mod- 
ernization of punctuation has been necessitated in order to afford a modicum 
of clarity—the form of the text leaves the reader mildly exasperated. It 
would have been better to modernize completely the punctuation and ac- 
centuation and to expand the abbreviations (viz., g to que) in accordance 
with general practice. In any event Mr. Brooks’ aim “that the student in 
this country may gain an adequate idea of the appearance of plays printed 
in the seventeenth century” (p. 131) could only have been realized by the 
inclusion of a few pages in photostatic reproduction. Modern typography 
is materially different from that of Lope’s time; the traditional s, for ex- 
ample, with its great similarity to f offers more difficulty to modern readers 
than « for v or v for b. Naturally, this s has not been reproduced by the 
printers of the present play. However, Mr. Brooks has given us a text 
apparently free from misprints—one which affords constant evidence of 
scholarly editorial care. Without question he has followed with meticu- 
lous consistency the pattern of editorial reproduction which he set for 
himself. 

It is easy to see, on reading the Introduction and Notes of this edition, 
that Professor Brooks has formed many independent judgments concerning 
Lope de Vega. Some of these run a bit counter to orthodox opinion, and 
hence are doubly interesting. Although following somewhat the lead pro- 
vided by the late Morel-Fatio in his researches on the Spanish literary 
academies of the Golden Age (L’Espagne au XVI¢ et au XVII® siécle, 
pp. 603-667), Dr. Brooks sets forth the thesis that academic influence 
played an important part in the plays of Lope (p. 8) ; that Lope constantly 
defended his drama against the academicians and made concessions to them 
(p. 9); that even Lope’s graciosos reflect in humorous vein the various 
activities of the academies (p. 12); that Lope was a spirit of the Renais- 
sance who knew the rules and believed in them, whence the Arte Nuevo 
is “a serious effort to get out of a tight place” (pp. 23-24) ; that he was 
always uneasy about his violations of the rules (p. 25) ; and lastly that “if 
he had spent a whole year on one play he would have turned out an ornate 
monstrosity, full of academic flowers and insincerity” (p. 25). All this is 
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tremendously stimulating to reflection and to a revaluation of Lope’s drama. 
Unfortunately, the arguments advanced, though they have their point of 
departure in the interpretation of fact, need considerably more development 
to be conclusive. One could demonstrate much more easily the influence of 
the Italianate Spanish academies upon the novela corta and on lyric poetry. 
Mr. Brooks might profitably undertake a book-length study on the general 
role of these academies in literary production of the Golden Age. Until 
he, or someone else, gives us such a study it will be difficult for many to 
accept the generalizations contained in the short Introduction of the present 
work. 

The Notes in some respects are unusually full. They are especially satis- 
factory in the matter of citations from other works of the period. They 
reveal the wide reading of the editor and his substantial scholarship in 
matters of versification and of social, literary, and historical backgrounds. 
(But the note to verses 1313-14 seems by implication a bit unfair to others 
who have written on the honor code and have read many plays of the period, 
yet hold views opposed to those of Professor Brooks.) Many of the lin- 
guistic notes are dogmatically presented, without proof or argumentation, 
just as one might annotate a text for undergraduate use. In some cases, this 
procedure is the only one feasible; but one searches the Notes and Bibliog- 
raphy in vain for a mention of Covarrubias, Dicc. de autoridades, Fran- 
ciosini, Barretti, et al. (It is true, however, that on page 202 one finds: 
“The word gazmio is not in the dictionary.”) However, in spite of uncon- 
ventional procedure, the linguistic notes will be definitely helpful, especially 
to younger hispanists. 

A few specific comments, especially on the Notes: 159, to show that 
here si = “since” requires more proof thar. che example given, which proves 
nothing out of its context ; 220, if eternamente = “never” what is the func- 
tion here of no, and if no is necessary to produce the meaning given should 
not mention be made of the fact? 522, from the reviewer’s own recent 
studies on the gracioso he has the distinct impression that calla necio ad- 
dressed to the g. is of quite frequent occurrence; 1041, rather than an omis- 
sion of (h)e this seems a case of virtual synalepha, such as is common from 
the Middle Ages on down. In the usual type of critical edition the fact 
could have been indicated by printing qué; 1043, should read “de is regu- 
lar”; 1068, quies deserves a note. The Bibliography seems somewhat in- 
formally presented and regrettably brief in view of the author’s obviously 
wide acquaintanceship with source material. In fact, the Bibliography is 
reduced to explanations of abbreviations of works “most frequently cited,” 
Hence Acad. and NAcad. refer to the editions issued by the Spanish Acad- 
emy. As both are complete, the closing dates, 1913 and 1930, respectively, 
should be given. 

In summary, it may be said that Professor Brooks’ edition constitutes 
a stimulating and thought-provoking contribution to Lope scholarship. 
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Les “Novelas exemplares” de Cervantes en France au XVII°* siécle, par 
G. HarnswortH, M.A., Bibliotheque de la Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, tome 95. Librairie Honoré Champion, Paris, 1933. 298 pages. 


And now comes another study on the influence of Cervantes in France 
to supplement those of Neumann, Esther Crooks, and Bardon. Mr. Hains- 
worth, presumably in view of this recent tilling of the field, has very sen- 
sibly extended the scope of his own work to include a rather exhaustive 
study of “la nouvelle espagnole et l’évolution du genre en France.” In 
fact, more than half the book is devoted to this theme. In Part I, addressed 
to the influence of the Novelas ejemplares, Mr. Hainsworth argues that 
Cervantes’ great triumph was the subordination of intrigue to original 
effects produced in part by the practice of an art of concentration and sug- 
gestion and in part by adopting structural features of the late Greek novel. 
The more romanesque of Cervantes’ novelas, such as the Gitanilla and the 
Amante liberal, found most favor in France. Mr. Hainsworth believes that 
in general the art of short story (nouvelle) telling in France was advanced 
materially by this Spanish influence: “Grace 4 Cervantes, la nouvelle fran- 
caise du X VII® siécle contient donc en germe toute un branche de la nou- 
velle moderne” (p. 238). 

In Part II a good deal of ground already covered by Miss Bourland, 
Miss Sylvania, Mr. Williams, and the present writer is gone over once 
more by Mr. Hainsworth, who seems to have depended for contemporary 
American bibliographical data almost solely upon Miss Crooks’ recent 
study, whose bibliographical lacunae (her study as a whole is excellent) 
the writer pointed out in a review published in this journal in October 
1931. But Mr. Hainsworth’s book is indeed outstanding in the wealth of 
its bibliographical detail gleaned from French sources and the highly 
effective use to which he has put this material. 

Chapters IV and V of Part I, dealing with French translators of the 
Novelas ejemplares, notably Vital d’Audiguier and Francois de Rosset, 
are significant for their detailed study of the technique used by these men 
in translating from the Spanish. In Part II, Chapter I, which in part is a 
consideration of Sorel and Camus, is outstanding for its judgments on the 
former and for a study of his general importance as a nouvelliste. 

Though like all studies written under French aegis the book reflects 
something of Gallic suffisance, nevertheless the usual French attitude of 
condescension toward other literatures in general and Spanish in particular 
is less marked than one might expect. Mr. Hainsworth’s work is well worth 
the reading of any hispanist, and will doubtless be deemed indispensable 
by those who work in the field of seventeenth-century novelistics. 


Epwin B. PLAcE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Articulos histérico-literarios, by Narciso ALonso Corttés. Imprenta 
Castellana, Valladolid, 1935. 224 pages. 


The articles indicated in the title are thirteen in number, and deal with 
well-known Spanish writers. In several cases they propose to settle dis- 
puted questions of biography by investigation of public records, chiefly 
suits at law. Thus the author finds evidence, in the records of a suit between 
a brother and a sister of Isabel de Urbina, first wife of Lope de Vega, that 
the said Isabel was the sister of the Regidor Diego de Urbina, and not his 
daughter, as many biographers of Lope have believed. Similarly, the 
records of another suit indicate that Gracia, consort of Feliciano de Silva, 
was his legal spouse. This had hitherto been doubted. 

Sometimes the information gleaned from the old records is of merely 
curious interest. For example, in Los Cachupines de Laredo the author 
regales us with some ancient scandal regarding this well-known clan, men- 
tioned in the Quijote and in the Diana of Montemayor. It seems that an 
early Cachupin, regidor of Laredo, about 1547 made use of his political 
prestige to annex by force to his own holdings the space occupied by a 
street and a market which adjoined his property. 

Other articles deal with more recent literary history. Thus the author 
makes it clear that Nicolas de Moratin, in his Fiesta de toros, consciously 
incorporated into his poem the traditional characteristics of the plebeian 
quintillas ciegas, in order to give his work a genuinely popular flavor. 

The longest and most technical article of the collection is that entitled 
“Salvador Rueda y la poesia de su tiempo,” which consists of an introduc- 
tion by Sefior Cortés and a long letter from Rueda himself. 

The general contention of Sefior Cortés is that most of the character- 
istics of Modernism existed in Spain long before the movement proper 
appeared in Spanish America. The tradition began with certain transla- 
tions of Heine, made as early as 1860 or thereabouts, and was continued 
by Augusto Ferran, whose La soledad (1861) unites the characteristics of 
Heine’s Lieder and those of the Spanish popular cantares. Later Spanish 
poets who continued the same general tradition were Bartrina, Eusebio 
Blasco, Manuel Reina, Rosalia Castro, Ricardo Gil, and, more important 
than all others, Bécquer. Even in the Spanish-American precursors of 
Modernism—Gutiérrez Najera, Julian del Casal, J. A. Silva, and Diaz 
Mirén—Sejior Cortés finds evidence only of Spanish tradition combined 
with personal genius and initiative. 

The letter of Salvador Rueda discusses certain features of poetic tech- 
nique which, he says, were invented by him and later imitated by other 
Modernists. Most of his metrical innovations were developed from three 
type forms. Of these, the seguwidilla gitana is a stanza of four lines, of 
which the third is of eleven syllables and the others of six. By combining 
the long and short lines in various ways, and later by varying the length 
of the long line, he originated a very large number of stanza forms. 
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The second conception was that of employing the tercets of a sonnet 
as independent stanzas. The only type of tercet traditionally recognized in 
Spanish was the terza rima of Dante, to which the Modernists added the 
monorhymed form. Rueda’s idea enabled him to make use of many other 
rhyme schemes, for the number of tercet rhymes for sonnets recognized 
in Spanish is very considerable. Further variety was secured by varying 
the length of the lines. 

The idea of transferring to Spanish the rhythm of the Greek hexameter 
came to him from hearing a competent Greek scholar declaim passages 
from the /liad. He noted, he says, that the lines divided naturally into 
three “hemistichs,” the first of five syllables and the other two of six each, 
and formed verses in Spanish upon that model: 


como banderas | las tragicas crines | en giro violento 


The resulting line of seventeen syllables has a rhythm totally distinct from 
that of Dario’s “heptadecasilabo” in the sonnet Venus. 

Aside from matters of versification, Rueda claims innovations with re- 
spect to vocabulary, colorism, relation of poetry to music and the graphic 
and plastic arts, and many other elements of form and style. 

It is impossible, with our present limited knowledge of the chronology 
of the poems of Rueda and those of the Spanish-American Modernists, 
to judge the validity of most of his claims. In at least some cases they are 
certainly unfounded. For example, his sonnet Bailadora was not the first 
Spanish sonnet in seguidilla dodecasyllables. It was written not earlier than 
1893, whereas Dario’s Walt Whitman and Salvador Diaz Mirén, in the 
same meter, appeared in 1890. Again, Rueda did not initiate Valera’s 
interest in Dario by introducing the two in 1892. Valera’s letters to El 
Imparcial, which gave the Nicaraguan his first prestige in Spain, were 
published in 1888. It would appear that many of Rueda’s statements were 
made without due examination of the facts. 


E. W. Mapes 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, compiled by 
ALGERNON COLEMAN. University of Chicago Press, 1934. 357 pages. 
$2.75. 

This miscellaneous collection of papers formally concludes the valuable 
labor of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching appointed in 1928 
by the American Council on Education. However, in a larger sense it is 
but another link in an almost endless chain started by the American and 
Canadian Committee a decade ago, and still leaves much to be done in the 
scientific investigation of modern language teaching. 

The ten studies included touch on nearly every phase of modern lan- 
guage teaching, but three main issues are emphasized. The first, a purely 
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factual résumé concerning the results in practice and theory of the recom- 
mendations of the American and Canadian Committee, includes (1) a 
survey of recent publications, (2) one of recent textbooks, and (3) an 
examination of school and state syllabi. These were compiled by such 
veterans as R. H. Fife and Algernon Coleman. Fife’s examination of 
recent published articles and books is particularly valuable in that it sup- 
plements and brings to date the bibliographies of Buchanan and McFee 
(Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology) and of 
Coleman (Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching). The 
conclusions of these chapters are: There is an observable quickening of 
interest throughout the profession in exact information and analysis of 
problems; there has been some attention paid by textbook authors to the 
findings of the modern foreign language study, but the real task lies ahead, 
especially for German and Spanish, in the construction of “new type” 
texts; syllabi reveal a realization of the need of revision of aims and 
procedure, but few formulate specifications. 

The second issue, treated in the reports of experiments of Cheydleur 
and Coleman et al., concerns the actual attainment by the “reading method.” 
Coleman’s experiments are distinctly inconclusive and discouraging. Those 
reported by Cheydleur indicate that “the reading method is probably the 
preferable plan to follow in the average two-year high-school or college 
course.” 

Two articles by Coleman and Helen Eaton deal with a third issue, that 
of vocabulary and frequency lists. Contrary to current remarks on the 
limitations of the Buchanan and Vander Beke lists, Coleman concludes 
that they “are valid as sources for the vocabulary that the students should 
acquire.” Miss Eaton’s list, comparing the frequency of words in four 
languages, seems to be of somewhat academic interest. 

Other studies are concerned with reports on the laborious progress made 
on syntax counts in French and Spanish, and on recent developments in 
language tests. 

On the whole the volume makes no pretense of answering finally any 
of the numerous puzzling problems confronting Spanish teachers, but is 
simply a fragmentary report of experimental activity. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY J. T. Rew 


Maritime Trade of Western United States, by ELior GrinNELL MEars. 
Stanford University Press, 1935. xviii + 560 pages. $4.00. 


Back of the literature and romance associated with the development of 
the great North and South American areas adjacent to the Pacific lies that 
eternal magnet to human achievement : Trade. Commerce lured the intrepid 
Spanish conquistadores westward, first caused the globe to be girdled, and 
engendered three centuries of warfare between European states for the 
prize of colonial empire. 
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North and South America have now come of age, but Dr. Eliot G. 
Mears, professor of international trade in the Stanford Graduate School 
of Business, clearly shows in his new volume how inextricably interblent 
are the destinies of the sister republics of the two continents due to cul- 
tural, geographic, and natural resource considerations. 

The completion of the Panama Canal was a belated but epic event in 
binding the peoples of the two continents more closely together: “Four 
hundred years elapsed from the time Balboa first glimpsed the Pacific and 
claimed its discovery for Spain before that great ocean was joined to the 
Atlantic waterway across the Isthmus between the two continents of the 
New World,” writes Dr. Mears. The old isolation between Pacific Coast 
points and the South American seaboard was now at an end. Even a cen- 
tury earlier, in 1815, Bolivar had envisioned and written of the golden age 
in Pan American relations when the engineering cunning of man would 
pierce the Isthmus with a canal. A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to the “unprecedented social, political, and economic changes” un- 
leashed by the construction of this continental artery, with special refer- 
ence to United States and Hispanic America. 

North and South America possess in all only seventeen “land gateways” 
to the Pacific Ocean: United States and Canada possess nine of them, 
Central and South America, eight. With increasing trade relations with 
Latin America comes added interest in its culture. The study of the Span- 
ish language in America becomes yearly more vital. 

“The trade of the Americas is a future prize,” emphasizes Dr. Mears. 
“Propinquity, which has been an important factor in past and present de- 
velopments, will prove to be of even larger importance in the future. The 
surplus products of west-coast Canada are largely competitive with prod- 
ucts of the United States west coast, while the commerce between the 
Pacific Coast states and South America is certain to be on a more reciprocal 
basis. The excellent opportunities afforded for the investment of surplus 
capital in the North, South, and Central Americas offer constructive and 
sure potentialities for expansion.” 

The book is well documented with tables showing data as to commerce 
between the Pacific Coast ports of United States and Central and South 
America. A valuable addition to any Hispanic-American library. 


Cepric Larson 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


University of New Mexico Folklore and Linguistic Publications, 1934. 


In the 1934 issues of February 15 and June 15 of the University of 
New Mexico Bulletin, Professor Arthur Campa of that institution has 
published six New Mexico Spanish religious dramas which he classifies 
into two cycles. The first one of these cycles contains two autos, Adan y 
Eva and Cain y Abel, while the second one consists of four, Coloquio de 
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San José, Coloquio de pastores, Auto de Los Reyes Magos, and El Nifio 
Perdido. 

In the introduction to the first cycle, Professor Campa gives an inter- 
esting summary of the historical background for these plays. He makes 
note of a number of important historical facts dating as far back as the 
period of discovery and conquest of the New World. His notes, however, 
are scanty and, at times, somewhat inadequate. In preparing the manu- 
script for publication, Professor Campa has, in some cases, apparently 
changed the language to make it conform to modern Spanish orthography 
or to make the meaning clearer. It is to be regretted that he has made such 
changes without letting us know how the original manuscript reads. These 
manuscripts, in their original form, are valuable linguistic documents, but 
are of little or no linguistic worth when the language is altered. To illus- 
trate, the editor, for example, commenting on the first four lines of El 
Nitio Perdido, 

Atencién, sefior de lustre 
Que ya se comienza el auto 
En que obro el nifio Jess 
Aun descuido con cuidado. 


has the following note: “Various folklorists have been unable to interpret 
this badly garbled quatrain. Mine is an additional possibility.” Obviously, 
Professor Campa has changed the language here, but he does not let us 
know how the original manuscript reads, which I think any intelligent 
reader would like to know. It would be of interest to know, also, how the 
other folklorists that Professor Campa has in mind interpreted the quatrain. 
Incidentally, I happen to have a manuscript of this same play which I 
obtained in New Mexico several years ago and in it the quatrain reads as 
follows : 

Atencion, senado ilustre, 

que ya se comienza el auto 

en que obro el nifio Jesus 

un descuido y con cuidado. 


I have had access, also, to another manuscript in Dr. Espinosa’s possession 
which reads as follows: 

Hatencion seno delustre 

que lla se comiensa el auto 

en que obro el nifio Jesus 

aun descuido y con cuidado. 


Since the expression setior de lustre is the only thing that makes the quat- 
rain in Professor Campa’s publication different from the two manuscripts 
I consulted, I presume that this expression is Professor Campa’s “addi- 
tional possibility.” What Professor Campa’s original manuscript had in 
place of sefior de lustre, we can only conjecture. However, if it had senado 
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ilustre, he could well have kept it, for it makes better sense than either 
setior de lustre or seno delustre. According to the Diccionario Enciclo- 
pédico Hispano-Americano (Montaner y Simon, editores, Barcelona, 1887- 
98), the word senado is used referring to a gathering of persons who 
command respect (“cualquier junta o concurrencia de personas graves y 
respetables”’). It is in this sense, although perhaps in a somewhat flat- 
tering manner, that the word was used here as elsewhere in the closing 
lines of hundreds of Golden Age plays, among them the following: 


Senado ilustre y discreto, 
Si no ayudaren las obras, 
Aytdennos los deseos. 
Siempre ayuda la verdad, 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén. 
Aqui acaba, 
senado, aquella tragedia 
del castigo sin venganza 
que, siendo en Ytalia asombro 
oy es exemplo en Espafia. 
El castigo sin venganza, 
Lope de Vega. 


Other evidences of lack of scholarly exactness are notes 128 and 133 which 
concern the same play, to which, by the way, the editor gives only ten notes. 
Note 128 reads: “Probably a garbled proper name referring to a mountain.” 
This refers to the line, “Aquel Mongibel nevado.” Mongibel is the Sicilian 
name for Mount Etna (Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo-ameri- 
cana, Espasa-Calpe, Madrid). In note 133, for the line, “Entre bobos anda 
el juego,” the editor informs us that this is the “title of one of the plays of 
Rojas Zorrilla.” This is true but not sufficient. The above line occurs in 
the play that bears that name but it is also a saying that existed before the 
time of Rojas Zorrilla. The editor’s note would have been more to the 
point if he had explained the meaning of the saying. The above slips and 
others, which it is needless to mention here, are due, in my opinion, to too 
much haste in publishing the above folklore material. 

In the field of linguistics, Dr. F. M. Kercheville gives us the results of 
some of his findings in an article entitled “A Preliminary Glossary of New 
Mexican Spanish” which appeared on June 15, 1934, in the same publica- 
tion as the above New Mexican plays. While Dr. Kercheville offers us a 
large amount of interesting material, I think his study would have been of 
more scholarly value if he had eliminated much unnecessary duplication of 
material published by the late Dr. Hills of the University of California 
and Dr. Espinosa of Stanford University. At least he could have indicated 
to what extent he was duplicating some of their work. On page 33 of his 
article, for example, he could have pointed out that such words as abuja, 
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abujero, acabao, acébemos, acostalos, aguao, aigre, aigrio, ajuero, alcojol, 
alfarfa, algotra, almirado, alvertir, anio, antonces, arbolera, arrempujar, 
asina, or the linguistic problems involved in them, had already been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hills or Dr. Espinosa. We also get the impression from 
Dr. Kercheville’s article that it was prepared rather hastily and that he 
failed to utilize his bibliography advantageously. If he had done so, perhaps 
he would have eliminated from the same page the words hanega, which 
he spells without the “h,” and antier. Both of these words are found in 
the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, which Dr. Kercheville includes 
in his bibliography. A greater familiarity with Menéndez Pidal’s Manual 
de gramdatica histérica espatiola, which he also mentions, would likewise 
have enabled him to classify some of his material more adequately, and he 
would thus have put such forms as mesmo, fiudo, truje, vide, and vido under 
the heading of Archaic or Obsolete Words rather than under that of Words 
Which Suffer Phonetic Changes. Mesmo and trujo he classifies under both 
headings. None of these words have suffered any changes whatever since 
the X VIth century. 

The article by George E. McSpadden, “Some Semantic and Philological 
Facts of the Spanish Spoken in Chilili, New Mexico,” which appeared in 
the same number as the preceding article, is well done. In this article the 
writer records in a scholarly manner a number of “semantic and philo- 
logical facts” which he discovered during a several months’ stay in an 
isolated town near Albuquerque. The University of New Mexico should 
encourage more studies of this type, studies in which scholarly thorough- 
ness rather than mass production is the principal aim. 


Juan B. Rae 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A Preliminary Glossary of New Mexican Spanish, compilado por el Dr. 
F. M. KercHevitte, y publicado por University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, 1934. 


Este glosario esta dividido en seis partes, a saber: Parte I, Expresiones 
familiares con palabras peculiares o de uso regional; Parte II, Palabras 
que sufren cambios fonéticos; Parte III, Palabras arcaicas o anticuadas; 
Parte IV, Palabras de origen indio; Parte V, Mejicanismos empleados en 
Nuevo Méjico; y Parte VI, Palabras y expresiones inglesas hispanizadas. 

En su introduccién, el Dr. Kercheville dice que es posible que muchas 
de las palabras incluidas como nuevo-mejicanismos existan en otros paises 
de la América espafiola, pero que la falta de diccionarios de regionalismos 
impide constatarlos por ahora. Luego afiade que muchas de estas palabras 
han adquirido significados distintos de los que castizamente tienen en 
espafiol, obedeciendo a las necesidades del medio ambiente en que se des- 
arrollan. Pero estas declaraciones no le salvan al Dr. Kercheville, ya que 
en un diccionario tan popular como “El Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado” se 
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encuentran muchas de las palabras que él incluye como nuevo-mejicanismos 
con el mismo significado con que él las presenta. En su afan de compilar 
un diccionario de nuevo-mejicanismos, el Dr. Kercheville parece exagerar 
la diferencia que hay entre el espafiol que se emplea en este estado con el 
que se habla en Espafia y en el resto de la América espafiola. Examinemos 
la obra del Dr. Kercheville. 

De resultas de un patente descuido, se hallan indistintamente agrupadas 
en la Parte I de esta obra, bajo el encabezamiento de “Colloquialisms, 
words of peculiar or local usage,” palabras reconocibles a primera vista 
como americanismos, palabras castizas espafiolas, palabras que han sufrido 
cambios fonéticos, o como anglicismos. 

Las siguientes palabras de la mencionada Parte I aparecen como autén- 
ticos americanismos en el “Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado,” con el mismo 
significado que el Dr. Kercheville les da: baboso: foolish, bandeja: large 
pan, bolitas: marbles, cajén: coffin, camaleén: horned toad, carreta: wheel- 
barrow, ceja: foothill, cuzco: greedy, chufleta: a sarcastic remark, chinos: 
curled hair, fiero: ugly, gimiquear: whine, horqueta: pitchfork, maromas: 
gymnastic feats, ; pucha!: my goodness! Aunque estos no son todos los 
americanismos reconocidos en la Parte I de esta obra, bastan para servir 
de ejemplo a lo que nos referimos. 

Las siguientes palabras, también incluidas en la Parte I, son palabras 
castizas espafiolas que se pueden encontrar en el diccionario de Elias Zerolo 
(Diccionario Enciclopédico de la Lengua Castellana, Paris): alguacil 
mayor: sheriff, altamiza (sindnimo de artemisa) : radical remedy, bote: tin 
can, borrador (esta palabra es la unica que se da en la gramatica de Hills 
and Ford) : eraser, con la venia: with permission, chancla: slipper, chula: 
cute, destornillado: silly, jarrillo: tin can, parrilla: grate of stove, pedi- 
guetio: beggar, petaquilla: any small trunk. 

Huelga decir que las palabras castellanizadas de billiardos: billiards, 
estrébol: stable, y parna (partner): companion no deben encontrarse en 
la Parte I sino en la Parte VI. 

Incluyense igualmente en esta seccién varios anglicismos que debieran 
separarse en un grupo aparte: escuela alta: high school, huesos (bones) : 
dice, mula: white mule, papé grande: grandfather, papas dulces: sweet 
potatoes, ropa de abajo: underwear, soportar: to aid politically, y asi suce- 
sivamente. 

A pesar de tener una seccién dedicada a las palabras que sufren cam- 
bios fonéticos (véase la Parte II), el Dr. Kercheville deja de incluir en ella 
palabras tales como: bufiiga (bofiiga), altarero (altanero), ancos (zan- 
cos), jerrumbre (herrumbre), ananchar (enanchar), etcetera. Se hallan 
éstas descarriadas en la Parte I. 

Las discutidas palabras chinos y chula que en la Parte I estan como 
nuevo-mejicanismos, aparecen luego en la Parte V como mejicanismos. 

En la Parte II se hallan las palabras asina, mesmo, onde y truje como 
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palabras que sufren cambios fonéticos y luego aparecen las mismas en la 
Parte III como palabras arcaicas. Ademas, varias palabras arcaicas, v.gr. 
fiudo, so, seya, semos, vide, vela (verla), se hallan en la Parte II y no en 
la Parte III. 

Después de ver citados en la bibliografia de este glosario los meritorios 
Estudios sobre el espatiol de Nuevo México, hechos por el Dr. Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, nos extrafia notar que el Dr. Kercheville apenas presenta en la 
Parte III de su obra la mitad del numero de palabras arcaicas que se en- 
cuentran en un solo parrafo (véase la pag. 49) de la obra del Dr. Espinosa. 

Entre los llamados mejicanismos de la Parte V se hallan numerosas 
palabras y expresiones castellanas o castellanizadas como ganga, hacer 
pucheros, ;chécala!, hilo, reata, machete, metate, y aguacate, a la par que 
palabras de uso comun en otros paises americanos como chicote, peso, nana, 
mezquite. 

Sin proseguir, creemos haber sefialado bastantes descuidos para autori- 
zarnos a decir que las intenciones del Dr. Kercheville merecen grandes 
elogios, pero que la ejecucion deja mucho que desear. 

La lucha que por su subsistencia esta llevando a cabo el espafiol en el 
soroeste de los Estados Unidos necesita una fecunda campafia en favor de 
la conservacion id6nea de la lengua y cualquier ponderacién por obras que 
sefialen el mal e indiquen una salida o una defensa merece laudarse con 
todo entusiasmo ; pero hay que estar siempre alertos a que por un apresura- 
miento injustificado se cometan errores elementales cuando con mesura 
se puede hacer una contribucién valiosa, ya que desde el punto de vista 
filologico, la compilacién de localismos y regionalismos espafioles es asunto 
de gran interés e importancia. 

Epwarp Eyrinc and 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
Las Vecas, New Mexico 


Al Margen de la Historia (Migajas del Banquete de Clio), por José pe 
J. NGNez y Domincuez. Ediciones Botas, Mexico City, 1934. 282 
pages. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the distinguished Peruvian 
writer, Don Ricardo Palma, initiated the vogue of the historical anecdote 
or tradicién which has subsequently found numerous worthy emulators. 
The colorful history of the more northern of Spain’s former possessions 
in America is no less replete in incidents readily lending themselves to this 
treatment than the stirring chronicles of the old viceroyalty of Peru, and 
various men of letters such as Luis Gonzalez Obregon, dean of Mexican 
historians, Artemio del Valle Arispe, Antonio Mediz Bolio, and the Costa 
Rican, Ricardo Fernandez Guardia, have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. Somewhat similar in character to the writings of those mentioned 
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is the work under review by the secretary of the National Museum at 
Mexico City, who has brought together between the covers of a single book 
forty-seven of his articles, largely anecdotal in form and content, scattered 
about in various periodicals. Approximately two-thirds of the marginalia 
included are devoted to the life and customs of the colonial period of 
Mexico from the early part of the seventeenth century to the war of sepa- 
ration ; the remaining third contains “crumbs dropped from Clio’s banquet- 
table” up to the close of the nineteenth century. All were by-products of 
the author’s explorations among rare old tomes, the files of the Gaceta de 
Mé-xico, and manuscripts preserved in the public archive of the nation and 
the National Museum. Naturally enough, all these brief articles and anec- 
dotes are not of equal quality or interest but the essential unity of the whole 
is apparent in the rare sensitivity that the author reveals throughout and 
the often poetic style of writing which he employs. To the reviewer the 
sketches of the unhappy Empress Charlotte and the short-lived empire of 
Maximilian are especially moving; the one entitled “El Piano de la Empe- 
ratriz” is a prose poem of exceptional delicacy and charm. 

In a brief foreword the author disclaims any pretense of erudition and, 
in reading this collection, one is fully convinced that the historicity of the 
incidents described is subordinate to the artistic expression with which 
they are presented; Sr. Nufiez y Dominguez the poet triumphs over Sr. 
Nujiez y Dominguez the historian. Yet for this reason the professional 
student of Mexican history cannot afford to overlook this little volume 
whose pages have imprisoned some of the atmosphere of the past ; the more 
general reader, whether of Mexican history or letters, will find charm in 
these frequently poetic evocations of times that are gone. 


Irvine A. LEonaRD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


Rubén Dario y su creacién poética, por ArtTuro Marasso. Biblioteca 
Humanidades editada por la Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de la 
Educacién de la Universidad de La Plata, tomo XIII. La Plata, Re- 
publica Argentina, 1934. xxvi + 409 pages. 


It would seem well nigh impossible to find anything new about Rubén 
Dario to fill a book of four hundred pages, but in this erudite volume Pro- 
fessor Marasso presents as possibilities for sources of the poet’s ideas much 
new material and positive proof that illustrations in books on art and in 
magazines suggested descriptions and settings. For this scholars will be 
greatly indebted to the Argentine professor. He names especially as an 
important influence in Prosas profanas the work La Mythologie dans Vart 
ancien et moderne, Owvrage orné de 823 gravures, Paris, 1878, de René 
Ménard. At least, quotation after quotation from Dario’s poems are per- 
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fectly illustrated by the cuts in that book. Some verses contain enough 
direct references to Botticelli and other painters to give a clue to the poet’s 
knowledge of them. The famous “Golden Stairway” of Burne-Jones is 
accurately described in the allegory El reino interior. 

“Dario, desde Azul, se inspiré constantemente en la pintura. Leia las 
revistas de arte, L’art, probablemente Studio ... vid las reproducciones de 
arte de La Plume, de la Revue Encyclopédique y de numerosas otras.” 

The Argentine professor was unable to find in Buenos Aires all the 
reviews that might have contributed something to his study. A future in- 
vestigator has here an opportunity. “Un estudio minucioso de revistas y 
diarios franceses de 1887 a 1905 aclarara muchos problemas rubendarianos.” 

Professor Marasso’s study is in the form of notes on the individual 
poems. They give consequently many literary antecedents without implying 
necessarily that Dario used all of them. Though the poet’s reading was 
extensive, he was not a professor of literature. An interesting comparison 
of this sort is that between the verses referring to Dionysus in Divagacién 
and the poem by Menéndez y Pelayo in his Himno a Dionysos. “El culto 
dionisiaco fue traido a nuestra lengua en 1879 por Menéndez y Pelayo con 
este Himno. Menéndez influyé en Odas breves de Gutiérrez Najera.” It 
is a novel idea to think of the austere critic as a precursor of one phase of 
modernista poetry, eroticism in classic disguise, but the evidence is clear. 
The fact is that Menéndez y Pelayo’s Estudios poéticos is a rare book, and 
not to be found in many libraries. 

The keen appreciation of art and artistic poetry through the ages which 
Professor Marasso shows in his notes on Dario is due to his own poetic 
gifts. He has published six volumes of his own poems as well as other 
critical studies. 


Problemas de la nueva Cuba. Informe de la comisién de asuntos cubanos. 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, 1935. 574 pages. 


This is the Spanish edition of the report of the Committee on Cuban 
Affairs sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association. The committee, con- 
sisting of eleven experts, visited Cuba during the first half of 1934. Their 
collective report on conditions with suggestions for the solution of eco- 
nomic problems appeared with the title “Problems of the New Cuba.” Its 
purpose to a large extent is informative for both the North American and 
Cuban public. The five parts of the book, subdivided into chapters, are: 
General factors (historical, economic, and racial), conditions of life 
(family, educational, social, working), sugar production, finances, and a 
program for reconstruction. Under these heads the book offers exactly 
what is asserted for it, “a comprehensive study of the Island’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions, and an invaluable handbook for those trying 
to understand conditions in Cuba today.” 
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Confessions of a Modern Poet, Amado Nervo, by Dororny Kress. Bos- 
ton, Bruce Humphries, Inc., Publishers, 1935. 50 pages. $1.50. 

The title of this little book comes from the translation of a bit of prose 
by Amado Nervo. It may be autobiographical. The translator considers it 
as such and prints verse translations of several poems from Nervo’s volume 
La amada inmévil. These are among the most beautiful love poems which 
Nervo wrote. The volume in its English dress makes interesting reading, 
even for those who might be able to read the original Spanish. 


El Teatro Espajiol, Las Epocas en el Desarrollo del Drama, por MELISSA 
Annis CILey, M.A., professora auxiliar de espafiol, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege. Madrid, 1934. Printed for the author. 


This is a handbook to accompany the study of the Spanish drama from 
its earliest manifestations to the end of the nineteenth century. The names 
of the productions of each dramatist are given under his name with brief 
characterizations of their nature and importance. A selected bibliography 
useful for students accompanies each name. 


El libro de Alexandre, texts of the Paris and the Madrid manuscripts pre- 
pared with an introduction by RaymMonp S. WI LIs, Jr. Princeton 
University Press, 1934. xl + 461 pages. $5.00. Elliott Monographs in 
the Romance Languages and Literatures, Volume 32. 


At the time of his death in 1932, Charles Carroll Marden was preparing 
an edition of the Libro de Alexandre. “In considering what steps should 
be taken to carry on his work, his colleagues have judged it desirable to 
make accessible in convenient form for consultation and study the corpus 
of extant textual material.” Hence this volume. Only two full-length 
manuscripts and a few fragments of the poem have survived. The plan 
which was followed in printing the book was to print on the left-hand page 
the reading of the Paris manuscript and on the right-hand page the Madrid 
manuscript with the insertion at the bottom of the page of important frag- 
ments. The introduction contains an important discussion of the various 
difficulties respecting the manuscript and an explanation of the orthography 
used in the printed edition. There are reproductions of two pages from 
each of the Paris and the Madrid manuscripts. 


Bernardo de Galvez in Louisiana, 1776-1783, by Joun WALTON CAUGHEY. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1934. 290 pages. 
$3.50. Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles in 
Social Sciences, Volume 4. 


As Governor of Louisiana, Galvez lent assistance to American revolu- 
tionists. After Spain entered the war against England in 1779 he con- 
quered the British posts on the lower Mississippi River at Mobile and 
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at Pensacola. He thus recovered West Florida for Spain. His career has 
not hitherto received comprehensive attention. 

A rotograph copy of his portrait is used as a frontispiece. There is an 
ample bibliography of both manuscript and printed sources. 


El Cristal Indigena, por Aucusto Arias. Editorial América, Quito, 1934. 

209 pages. 

Ecuador is one of the countries in which, though literary men have not 
been very numerous, every generation has seen one or two outstanding 
writers. The author of this book, Augusto Arias, is such a one of the 
present younger generation. This book is a biography of a remarkable 
Ecuadorean of the late eighteenth century, the Doctor Eugenio Espejo. 
Though an active and skilful physician, he found time for scientific writing 
of the type of the Spaniard Padre Feijoo. The fact that he was of almost 
pure aboriginal blood gives added interest to his achievements. A roto- 
gravure of a portrait in oil adorns the volume which is completed by a 
bibliography of his published works and of writings concerning him. An 
edition in three volumes of Espejo’s writings was issued in recent years in 
Quito. 


Tendencias de la narraci6n imaginativa en Cuba, por Dr. JuAN J. REMos 
y Rusro. Habana, 1935. 204 pages. 


The author is professor of Castilian literature in the Instituto de Se- 
gunda Ensefianza de la Habana. He is the author of numerous essays on 
Cuban and American literature published during the last twenty-five years. 
In this work he gives us a fairly complete sketch of fiction in Cuba. The 
amount of it is rather surprising, even to those who know how little known 
outside of Cuba are the productions of the nineteenth century. 


Antologia de la poesia espafiola e hispanoamericana (1882-1932), por 
Fepertco pe Onis. Vol. X, Publicaciones de la Revista de Filologia 
Espaiiola, Madrid, 1934. xxxv + 1207 pages. 27 pesetas. 


The compiler opens his introduction with these words: “Al hacer esta 
obra me ha guiado la intencién de reunir en un cuerpo lo mejor y mas 
caracteristico de la produccién de los poetas de lengua espafiola durante 
una época bien definida, que después de haber logrado pleno desarrollo 
parece llegada a su terminacién. Si el resultado corresponde a la intencidén, 
esta obra servira para que dicha poesia pueda ser conocida en su variedad 
y en su conjunto, ofreciendo al mismo tiempo una coleccién de materiales 
para su estudio.” Professor Onis has achieved complete success in his 
intention and has prepared a corpus which will never have a rival. Among 
the “materials” which he offers is a most exhaustive bibliography, including 
not only references to original texts and criticisms but also to reviews of 
such books and even to textbooks and other anthologies. 
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The introduction divides the “well-defined period” of poetic production 
into six phases: (1) Transicién del romanticismo, 1882-96; (II) Rubén 
Dario; (III) Triunfo del modernismo, 1896-1905; (IV) Juan Ramén 
Jiménez; (V) Postmodernismo, 1905-14; (VI) Ultramodernismo, 1914— 
32. Postmodernismo includes five types of reaction and “poesia feminina,” 
while Ultramodernismo is subdivided between a transition stage and 
ultraismo. If one classifies Juan Ramén Jiménez with modernism, then 
the twelve hundred pages in the book are about equally divided between the 
exhibit of the modernistic leaders and their camp followers, the Epigonen 
(if one may be permitted to use a favorite word of German literary his- 
torians). 

That Juan Ramén Jiménez should appear balanced against Rubén Dario 
as worthy of a whole section, with fifty pages of verse to the American’s 
sixty, seems strange till one reads this paragraph in the introduction: “si 
por Rubén Dario entra definitivamente la poesia hispanica en el moder- 
nismo, por Juan Ramon Jiménez sale definitivamente de él, viniendo a ser 
los dos polos en torno a los cuales gira toda la poesia contemporanea.” We 
quote again “poesia hispanica,” “poesia contemporanea,” and in another 
place “poesia espafiola.” For Professor Onis the Spanish-speaking cosmos 
is a sort of spiral nebula which revolves about the meridian of Madrid. 
For that reason two very obscure peninsular poets, Manuel Bueno and Ri- 
cardo Gil, appear as precursors of the modernista movement. There are 
seven pages of the former’s verse and six of the latter’s. There is of course 
no reason for not including them in so comprehensive a corpus, but when 
one notes the omission of the only intrinsically modernista poem, “A la 
corregidora,” which Gutiérrez Najera ever wrote and of certain significant 
poems of Silva’s and Rubén’s, one is perplexed. But after all, the purpose 
of the book is to give samples of every poet who has written verse in 
Spanish during the years covered by the collection. 

A valuable feature is the short bit of biography and appreciative criti- 
cism which precedes the selections from each poet. Professor Onis has 
known personally a great many of the individuals, so only rarely does he 
write paragraphs of the “hot-air” type, frequent in anthologies. As the 
productions of many of the poets are difficult to obtain and besides are more 
notable as curiosities than as works of art, Professor Onis has done a 
great service to literary history in bringing them together in this volume. 
Whoever is interested in the really artistic poets will read them elsewhere. 


Espafia y la educaci6n popular en América, por ConsTANTINO Baye, 
S.I., Instituto Pedagégico F.A.E., Madrid, 1934. 388 pages. 12 pesetas. 
El dorado Fantasma. Editorial Razon y Fe, Madrid, 1928. xv + 488 
pages. 12 pesetas. Santa Maria en Indias. Apostolado de la Prensa, 
Madrid, 1930. 370 pages. Espafia en Indias. Nuevos ataques y nuevas 
defensas. Editorial Illuminare, Vitoria, 1934. 448 pages. 
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Besides these books Father Bayle is the author of many others relating 
to various aspects of the Spanish domination in America. Some are popular 
in character such as Santa Maria en Indias and El dorado Fantasma; others 
are erudite and thoroughly documented. Documentation in fact makes 
even the popular type of his books valuable for the scholar, for the author 
is one of the few men today who is a master of the literature, both early 
and recent, relating to all the phases of the Spanish conquest in America. 

In El dorado Fantasma are gathered all historical data concerning men’s 
belief in the kingdom ruled by a monarch who clothed himself in wrappings 
of pure gold and the neighboring region of the fabled Amazonian women. 
These ideas were in vogue from Columbus to Sir Walter Raleigh; but the 
name of the river, Rio de las Amazonas, dates from the expedition of 
Francisco Orellana, 1541, and the chronicler of his expedition, Fray Gaspar 
de Carvajal. 

Espatia en Indias combats the legend of Spanish cruelty in the New 
World. The enemies of Spain sought their material in the writings of Las 
Casas, which were briefs in defense of the Indian, grossly exaggerated 
with general conclusions based on a few exceptional cases. Father Bayle 
quotes from many sources showing that in reality the civilizing efforts of 
the Spanish missionaries were beneficent. 

Espatia y la educacién popular en América attacks another phase of the 
“leyenda negra” about Spain in America, namely, that the colonials were 
kept in ignorance, more or less purposely. This idea seems to have its 
source in the propaganda of the revolutionary writers against Spain. Since 
teaching was largely in the hands of the religious orders, the theory reflects 
against them. Father Bayle presents the facts concerning the different 
colonies by innumerable citations from both civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. He makes out a very strong case in favor of the orders. An interest- 
ing item is the fact that so many Indians and mestizos and even slaves were 
taught to read and write. He has ample testimony from English and 
French writers to show a superiority in this respect to conditions in their 
American colonies. 


The Spanish Conquistadores, by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
Emeritus Reader in Spanish in the University of Cambridge. A. & C. 
Black, London ; Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 367 pages. $5.00. 
This is an authoritative brief account of all the conquistadores from 

Columbus to Pedro de Valdivia. None of the drama of these events is lost, 

though the author does not sacrifice truth in their telling nor use a journal- 

istic ballyhoo. Moreover Professor Kirkpatrick has such a thorough 
knowledge of the literature of the Spanish conquest that he is able to 
throw valuable sidelights on the events as usually related. The method in 


general is biographical, but he brings the story of the conquests together 
as phases of one great movement. 
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Lope de Vega Cancionero Teatral. Prélogo y notas de J. Ropes Pazos. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1935. 114 pages. $1.25. 


Mr. J. Robles Pazos has brought together in a most interesting collec- 
tion the lyrical pieces of a popular character which are scattered through 
Lope’s plays. In his prélogo he points out that though Lope drew his 
inspiration from the people he adapted and recast the songs in his own 
inimitable way. The classification of the collection is made on the basis 
of theme, though seguidillas, villancicos, and dances appear as separate 
types. The notes on the dances and plays are ample. 


The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross. Translated from the 
critical edition of P. Sr-verio p—E SANTA Teresa, C.D., and edited by E. 
ALLISON Peers. London, Burns Oates & Washburne, Ltd. Vol. I, 
Ixxvii + 486 pages; Vol. H, 470 pages. 15s. each. 


Besides a general introduction on Saint John of the Cross and a brief 
biography, Volume I contains a masterly translation of the Ascent of 
Mount Carmel and the Dark Night of the Soul; Volume II, The Spiritual 
Canticle and the Poems. 


The Romantics of Spain. Translated from the Spanish of Enrigue P1- 
Neyro with an Introduction and Bibliography by E. Attison Peers. 
Liverpool, Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1934. 256 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Peers has corrected a few superficial errors of the original ; 
otherwise he “has made no attempt to add to Pifieyro’s studies,” as he 
says in a very brief introduction. A much lengthier one showing the 
general trends of the romantic movement and the additions which recent 
studies have contributed to our knowledge since the Cuban scholar wrote 
his biographical sketches would have been helpful and would have added 
tremendously to the value of the book. But Professor Peers is reserving 
all that for a projected history of the Romantic movement in Spain. The 
present volume is one of a series to be published by the Institute of Hispanic 
Studies, an organization centering in the University of Liverpool for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in Spanish literature and Spanish generally 
throughout England. 


“Rubaiyat” de Omar Khayyam. Traduccién de Arturo Torres R10sEco. 
Imprenta Nascimento, Santiago, Chile, 1934. 27 pages. 


This is the only complete translation into Spanish verse of the famous 
classic. FitzGerald’s first edition, 1859, was used by the translator. The 
poetic form which he chose for his rendering is a hendecasyllabic quatrain 
with alternate rhyme, the second and fourth lines oxytones whenever pos- 
sible. A sample of the translation is the version of the famous stanza that 
exalts “a jug of wine and thou.” 
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Una jarra de vino y un pedazo 

de pan, algin poema, y tu, mujer 

a mi lado, cantando en el desierto ... 
El desierto empieza a florecer. 


Homenaje a Enrique José Varona en el cincuentenario de su primer 
curso de filosofia (1880-1930). Miscelanea de estudios histéricos y 
filoséficos. Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién, Direccién de 
Cultura, La Habana, Cuba, 1935. 591 pages. 


Thirty-seven writers, among whom are individuals from several Span- 
ish-American countries, Spain, and the United States, have contributed to 
this volume. By it Cuba has honored a great scholar and patriot. At the 
inception of the idea of publishing it, Varona was still living, hence the 
title. Untoward conditions in Cuba prevented its appearance till now. 

“Cultura,” by whose director, J. M. Chacon y Calvo, the material was 
collected and published, is a newly created bureau in the Cuban department 
of education. Its purpose is to cherish the tradition of an intellectual life 
in Cuba which has always maintained itself above the political strife of 
the period. This ideal is to be upheld in a review of which the first number 
came out in January, with the title of Revista cubana, edited by the director. 


South American Adventures, by Atice Curtis Desmonp. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 284 pages. $2.50. 


This is a lively narrative of a visit made by the writer and her husband 
to some friends in the mining camps of Bolivia, which was followed by the 
return journey to the United States via Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 
Adventures were many and interesting; but let the reader beware of the 
bits of information with which the pages are larded and of which the 
publisher boasts on the book jacket. Here are a few choice ones. “Santiago 
de Chile, situated on a plateau, seventeen thousand feet above sea level,” 
page 147. The “historic Cabildo” in the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires is 
“the place where the new republic first declared its freedom from Spain, 
July 9, 1816,” page 182. The lady did not visit Tucuman where she might 
have seen the building in which independence was declared. The “Quichuas 
with their southern relatives, the Aymaras, form most of the population of 
Peru and Bolivia. Their old name, Incas, died when the Spaniards killed 
their leaders,” page 55. What guide, we wonder, gave the author that 
tarradiddle ? 

The American public needs information about South America, but 
when reputable publishers are so entirely indifferent to the truth as to put 
out a book that contains a misstatement of some sort every few pages, 
American readers will remain grossly ignorant. 

Apparently ignorance is in the saddle and rides high, not only in politics 
but elsewhere. 
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Manual de historia de Espafia. Obras completas de Rafael Altamira 
XIV, M. AcuILar, editor. Madrid, 1934. 620 pages. 


This is a newly written compendium of the author’s four-volume work. 
It concludes with the revolution of 1931. At the end of the book is a 
chronological list of the chief events in Spanish history and a synoptical 
table of events in Spain and in other countries. This, together with the 
large clear type, good paper, illustrations, and paragraph summaries make 
it the best textbook of Spanish history in existence. 


Spanish Literature in Mexican Languages as a Source for the Study of 
Spanish Pronunciation, by DeLos Lincotn CANnrFIeE.p, Ph.D. Instituto 
de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1934. 257 pages. 


This thesis is divided into two parts: Spanish literature in Mexican 
languages and Spanish pronunciation as revealed in the orthography of 
the Indian languages of Mexico. The first is essentially a critical bibli- 
ography with biographical data of the authors of works in eight or more 
Mexican Indian dialects, works which are for the most part religious in 
character. The second part makes a beginning of “examining the material 
on Indian languages of Mexico for a study of developments in Spanish 
pronunciation.” The extensive bibliography of twenty-eight pages will 
prove a boon for future investigators. 


Carlos Maria Ocantos, Argentine Novelist. A Study of Indigenous[,] 
French and Spanish Elements in His Works, by THEoporE ANDERSON, 
Instructor of French in Yale University. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1934. 136 pages. $1.50. 


Ocantos began writing novels during the decade of the eighties. The 
influence of Zola, as well as Daudet, began to be felt in Buenos Aires 
through the publication of translations as literary supplements in the great 
dailies. Then came novels of Argentine life written especially for the 
daily folletin. A moving spirit was Paul Groussac, who was the literary 
editor of the daily Sud América which published realistic novels by Lucio 
V. Lépez, Cambaceres, and the highly important Fruto vedado by the 
editor himself. These novels were not so much naturalistic as they were 
realistic and in some respects they followed the manner of Daudet rather 
than Zola. And since they were written from day to day as copy for the 
newspaper, they frequently degenerated into mere sketches of manners. 
The influence of the type of work turned out by Lopez and Cambaceres is 
plainly evident in the first of Ocantos’ Novelas argentinas which he pub- 
lished in 1888 with the title of Leén Saldivar. 

Mr. Anderson failed to include a study of the literary atmosphere of 
Buenos Aires at the time when Ocantos began his career, though there is 
a mention of Lépez’ La gran aldea. For that reason his chapter on “The 
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Indigenous Element” is reduced to a number of extracts of local color. 
Why the cumbersome adjective “indigenous”? Why not Argentine to 
match French and Spanish? The title page of his book, in fact, reads 
“Indigenous French and Spanish” which is entirely misleading. 

Being ignorant of the Argentine background Mr. Anderson was unable 
to evaluate the novelist’s work as a whole or the place of the separate novels 
in that work. The most important one as a portrayal of Argentine society 
is Quilito, first published in 1891. It is a clearcut sketch of the effects of 
the fever of speculation that, sweeping the country during the presidency 
of Juarez Celman, led to the revolution which overthrew him and carried 
the vice-president Carlos Pellegrini, “el Gringo,” to the presidency. For 
full comprehension one needs to read the contemporary novel by Julian 
Martel, La bolsa. As Mr. Anderson calls this novel “undistinguished” it 
is plain that he has not read it, or did not grasp its significance. 

Having written Quilito, Ocantos determined to write a series of novels 
dealing with Argentine life in all its aspects, a sort of comédie humaine 
argentine. He wrote twenty in all which have been published with a nu- 
meral preceding the title to indicate the order in which they should be 
read. Besides this series he has written other stories and tales. 

After 1895 Ocantos resided almost continually in Europe, chiefly in 
Madrid in the diplomatic service of his country. In consequence the fifteen 
of the twenty Novelas argentinas appearing after that date are retrospec- 
tive and reminiscent. They no longer present vivid pictures of that Argen- 
tine society which changes with almost kaleidoscopic rapidity. In Europe 
Ocantos came under the influence of the contemporary Spanish novelists, 
especially Galdés. By comparisons in the phraseology of the two authors 
and in their treatment of similar situations and characters, Mr. Anderson 
demonstrates the “espafiolismo” of Ocantos. 

The present reviewer once wrote that Carlos Maria Ocantos is “the 
greatest Argentine novelist.” That was in 1914. Alas for human great- 
ness! He can now be styled only a pioneer of a large group who have lived 
close to Argentine realities and depicted them with truthful brilliance. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 








IN MEMORIAM 


DON JUAN C. CEBRIAN, 1848-1935 


El dia veinte de febrero del afio corriente fallecié en Madrid Don 
Juan C. Cebrian, el indefatigable hispanista y propagandista de la cultura 
espafiola. Cuando unos cuantos hispandfilos norteamericanos, entre ellos 
Coester, Fitz-Gerald, Wilkins, y yo, nos decidimos a organizar la ahora 
poderosa American Association of Teachers of Spanish y fundar su érgano 
oficial HisPANIA encontramos en Don Juan Cebrian uno de los mas entu- 
siastas amigos. Su entusiasmo y amor por la cultura espafiola eran tales 
que por todas partes, en Espafia y en América, ofrecia su apoyo, su influen- 
cia, su talento, y su dinero, para hacer conocer en el mundo la Espajia 
verdadera, la Espafia grande y espiritual. Cuando nuestra sociedad fué 
definitivamente organizada Don Juan Cebrian y don Archer Huntington 
fueron unanimemente nombrados Presidentes Honorarios. La American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, por consiguiente, todos los hispandfilos 
americanos, HIsPANIA en particular, que tuvo la honra de contar a Don 
Juan entre sus colaboradores, sienten hondamente la muerte de tan ilustre 
hijo de Espafia y América. 

Don Juan Cebrian nacié en Madrid el dia 24 de agosto de 1848, y 
fallecié alli mismo el 20 de febrero de 1935. De joven vino a América y 
se radic6é en California, donde vivid la mayor parte de su vida. Aqui en 
California le conocimos, aqui vivid entre nosotros. Cuando sentiamos el 
calor de su entusiasmo por Espafia, de la nobleza de su caracter, y del vigor 
de su personalidad apenas nos dabamos cuenta de nuestra buena suerte. 
Ahora que nos ha abandonado nuestro querido amigo para ir a gozar de la 
gloria que tiene merecida, sentimos profundamente la herida, el vacio que 
deja entre nosotros, sobre todo su carifio personal, su buen juicio, sus con- 
sejos, su idealismo, su generosidad, su espiritu valiente y cristiano. Pero 
todo nuestro pesar se cambia en alegria cuando consideramos que fué un 
grande privilegio para nosotros poder contar a Don Juan entre nuestros 
amigos. Su nombre es para nosotros el simbolo de todo lo grande, noble, 
y bello que representa Espafia en el mundo. 

Los centros educacionales y culturales de Espafia y América, universi- 
dades, colegios, bibliotecas, iglesias, museos, estan Ilenos de libros, mapas, 
estatuas, cuadros, debidos a la generosidad de don Juan Cebrian. Subven- 
cionaba ademas revistas, publicaciones de libros, y regalaba libros a todos 
sus amigos. Hacer conocer a Espafia como él la conocia, reivindicar el 
puesto que con justicia corresponde a Espafia en la historia de Europa, a 
veces obscurecido por sus enemigos, fueron los ideales a los cuales Cebrian 
dedicé su vida. Los logré en alto grado, y los enamorados de la verdad 
honraran para siempre su memoria. 
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Para que otros como él apreciaran en todo su valor el prestigio y la 
gloria de Espafia compré, hizo traducir al espafiol, y regalé a bibliotecas e 
individuos la famosa obra de Lummis, The Spanish Pioneers, o sea Los 
exploradores espatioles del siglo XVI, un libro escrito con verdadero cri- 
terio histérico que hace justicia a la grandiosa obra de los conquistadores 
espafioles de América, y costed una edicién especial para distribucién 
gratuita del libro de Julian Juderias, La leyenda negra, un bosquejo histé- 
rico sobre la Espafia de los siglos X VI y X VII que contesta con abundantes 
datos fehacientes a las calumnias que algunos falsos historiadores del 
siglo XVIII escribieron contra Espafia. En unién con su amigo Molera 
costeé también Cebrian un magnifico monumento a Cervantes en el Parque 
de San Francisco, obra del escultor hispanoamericano José Joaquin Mora, 
que representa al Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha y a su 
inseparable escudero Sancho Panza de rodillas y haciendo homenaje al 
inmortal Cervantes. En 1933, dos afios antes de morir, y a pesar de que 
sus caudales habian mermado notablemente durante los ultimos afios, 
compré para regalar a la ciudad de San Francisco en California, la casa 
en la isla de Mallorca donde nacié el glorioso fundador de las misiones 
franciscanas de California, el Padre Junipero Serra. Sus donativos a la 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando de Madrid, y a las universi- 
dades de California y de Stanford fueron notables y constantes por mas 
de una veintena de afios. 

Sin nimero fueron los honores que Cebrian recibié en vida. Era presi- 
dente honorario de numerosas asociaciones culturales y de investigacion 
cientifica, Comendador de la Real Orden de Isabel la Catélica, Caballero 
de la Gran Cruz de Alfonso XII, Doctor, Honoris Causa, de la Universidad 
de Madrid, Miembro Correspondiente de la Academia Espafiola de la 
Lengua, Miembro Honorario de las Academias de la Historia y de San 
Fernando de Madrid. Y muy bien merecié Cebrian todos estos y otros 
honores que recibié porque durante toda su vida dirigié todas sus energias 
y todo su talento, y agot6 una grande parte de sus recursos para el bien de 
la humanidad. 

No ha muerto Don Juan Cebrian para nosotros. Su sagrada memoria 
permanecera con nosotros y su nombre quedara grabado en letras de oro 
en nuestros corazones. ; Descanse en paz su noble alma! 


Avuretio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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